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McKINLEY MONUMENT. 


DEDICATED SEPTEMBER 30, 1907. 





Soon after the tragic death of President William McKinley 
many leading citizens of the nation such as Senator Hanna, 
Justice Day, Governor Herrick, Hon. George B. Cortelyou and 
other prominent state and national officials united in the organ- 
ization of The McKinley National Memorial Association. The 
purpose was the erection at Canton, Ohio, of a monument suit- 
able to the memory of the beloved and noble President. Sub- 
scriptions poured in from all parts of the country and the asso- 
ciation raised through voluntary contributions more than $600,- 
000; a result eloquently attesting the abiding and deep hold the 
late President had in the hearts of his countrymen. And here 
it is appropriate to state that already more monuments have been 
erected to the memory of McKinley than to any one of the other 
presidents, including Washington and Lincoln. Of this munifi- 
cent sum $100,000 was set aside as a permanent fund to be used 
in the maintenance of the monument and its surroundings. Thus 
about one-half a million dollars was at the disposal of the officers 
of the association and the monument committee for the securing 
of designs and the execution thereof. The selecting committee 
secured the assistance of an advisory commission consisting of 
the architects Robert Peabody, of Boston, and Walter Cook, of 
New York, and Daniel Chester French, the distinguished sculptor 
of the “Minute Man” and other famous American figures. Many 
architects and artists submitted plans for the mausoleum. The 
award was conferred upon H. Van Buren Magonigle, of New 
York. The corner stone was laid with imposing ceremonies on 
November 16, 1905. There are many monuments in various 
parts of the world, vaster in size and more ornate and costly, 
but none, to our mind, in which are so happily combined the ele- 
ments of simplicity, dignity and purity; elements so eminently 
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characteristic of the man whose memory this mausoleum is to 
perpetuate. 

The stately tomb. stands upon the summit of a hill, on the 
borders of the beautiful Westlawn Cemetery, Canton, and in the 
center of a tract of land twenty-six acres in extent, owned by 
the association and laid out by it, with the view of enhancing the 
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Copyr.ght, 1907, by M. S. Courtney, Canton. 


The McKinley Mausoleum, Canton, Ohio, showing the Longwater in front. 


general effect of the memorial erected as the resting place of 
the President and Mts. McKinley. As a portal to the patriotic 
Mecca there is a circular plaza, surrounded by a parapet wall, 
and directly in front of the mausoleum is a basin, more than 500 
feet in length, known technically as the long water. Steps rise 
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from this basin to the tomb itself and the latter is reflected in 
the smooth water below as in a great mirror. The steps con- 
stitute a grand stairway, seventy-five feet in height and forming 
the principal approach to the tomb. The mausoleum itself is 
ninety-eight feet in height and seventy-nine in diameter. It is of 
circular form, and adapts itself to the shape of the hill on which 
it is placed. The material of the exterior wall is pink Milford 
granite. The interior, which has been given an imposing col- 
umnar treatment, is finished in light gray Knoxville marble with 
a honed surface, the high Doric columns being so placed as to 
appear half buried in the sides of the wall. The floor is mosaic 
marble, the pieces of which were brought from many states. 
There is a double sarcophagus of black polished granite for the 
bodies of the late President and his wife. 


The lighting of the interior of the tomb is from above, the 
opening being so proportioned to the space to be lighted as to 
attain an effect of solemnity. In the arrangement of the grounds 
about the mausoleum and the approaches to the tomb there is a 
suggestion of a cross and sword, such a design being thought 
appropriate in the case of a memorial to a martyr President who 
was a warrior, and a chief magistrate in time of war. 


At the head of the grand stairway and almost fifty feet in 
front of the facade of the mausoleum stands the statue of Mc- 
Kinley executed by Charles Henry Niehaus, of Cincinnati, the 
designer also of the statue of Garfield, at Cincinnati, Lee, at 
Richmond, Va., and those of the historian, Gibbon, and the He- 
brew, Moses, in the Congressional Library. Mr. Niehaus found 
a worthy subject for his genius in the princely figure and chaste 
features of the late President. The statue is in bronze and of 
heroic size and represents the President as he appeared deliver- 
ing his last public utterance to his people in Music Hall at the 
Pan-American Exposition at Buffalo, just before the fatal shot 
was fired that terminated his illustrious career. He stands before 
an arm chair, attired in his customary frock coat, his right hand 
thrust into the pocket of his trousers, holding in his left hand. 
the manuscript of his speech. 
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Upon the face of the pedestal of the statue these words are 
inscribed : . 

“William McKinley, President of the United States, a states- 
man singularly gifted to unite the discordant forces of govern- 
ment and mold the diverse purposes of men toward progressive 
and salutory action; a Magistrate whose poise of judgment was 
tested and vindicated in a succession of National emergencies ; 
good citizen, brave soldier, wise executive, helper and leader of 
men, exemplar to his people of the virtues that build and con- 
serve the state, society and the home.” 

Above the door of the tomb and forming a background for 
the statue as seen by the approaching visitor, is a lunette, also by 
Mr. Niehaus. In the semi-circular field are three figures. In the 
center, wearing a mural crown, is the figure of Ohio. She raises 
with both hands a voluminous cloak with which she appears to 
cover with a protective gesture the two kneeling figures to right 
and left. On the right of the central figure kneels a male genius 
representing the arts of peace. Near by is an anvil. In his right 
hand this figure raises toward the protecting deity a vase and in 
his left carries another emblem of the arts. The genius of war, 
on the opposite side of the lunette, kneels and presents a sword 
wreathed with flowers. The figures are in relief, the central be- 
ing the highest. The effect of the composition is decorative, and 
it gives a poetic and artistic background to the McKinley statue 
itself, without in any way distracting from the latter the attention 
it should receive. 

This monument was dedicated on September 30, 1907. 
Thousands gathered not only from Ohio, but all sections of the 
country. Amid brilliant military pageant and fitting civic cere- 
monies the casket containing the mortal remains of the late 
President were consigned to their last resting abode. The ad- 
dress of President Roosevelt and Governor Harris are herewith 
given. They were worthy tributes to an inspiring memory and 
deserve permanent preservation. 
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ADDRESS OF PRESIDENT ROOSEVELT. 


We have gathered together to-day to pay our meed of re- 
spect and affection to the memory of William McKinley, who 
as President won a place in the 
hearts of the American people 
such as but three or four of all 
the Presidents of this country 
have ever won. He was of sin- 
gular uprightness and purity of 
character, alike in public and in 
private life; a citizen who loved 
peace, he did his duty faithfully 
and well for four years of war 
when the honor of the nation 
called him to arms. As Con- 
gressman, as Governor of his 
State, and finally as President, 
he rose to the foremost place 
among our statesmen, reaching a 
position which would satisfy the 
keenest ambition; but he never lost that simple and thoughtful 
kindness toward every human being, great or small, lofty or 
humble, with whom he was brought in contact, which so en- 
deared him to our people. He had to grapple with more serious 
and complex problems than any President since Lincoln, and 
yet, while meeting every demand of statesmanship, he continued 
to live a beautiful and touching family life, a life very healthy 
for this nation to see in its foremost citizen; and now the woman 
who walked in the shadow ever after his death, the wife to whom 
his loss was a calamity more crushing than it could be to any 
other human being, lies beside him here in the same sepulchre. 

There is a singular appropriateness in the inscription on his 
monument. Mr. Cortelyou, whose relations with him were of 
such close intimacy, gives me the following information about 
it: On the President’s trip to the Pacific slope in the spring of 
1901 President Wheeler, of the University of California, con- 
ferred the degree of LL. D. upon him in words so well chosen 
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that they struck the fastidious taste of John Hay, then Secretary 
of State, who wrote and asked for a copy of them from President 
Wheeler. On the receipt of this copy he sent the following let- 
ter to President McKinley, a letter which now seems filled with 
a strange and unconscious prescience: 


Dear Mr. PRESIDENT : 


President Wheeler sent me the enclosed at my request. 
You will have the words in more permanent shape. They seem 
to me remarkably well chosen, and stately and dignified enough 
to serve — long hence, please God — as your epitaph. 

Yours faithfully, 
Joun Hay. 


UNIVERSITY OF CALIFORNIA, 
Office of the President. 


“By authority vested in me by the regents of the University 
of California, I confer the degree of Doctor of Laws upon Wil- 
liam McKinley, President of the United States, a statesman 
singularly gifted to unite the discordant forces of the Govern- 
ment and mold the diverse purposes of men toward progressive 
and salutary action, a magistrate whose poise of judgment has 
been tested and vindicated in a succession of national emergen- 
cies; good citizen, brave soldier, wise executive, helper and 
leader of men, exemplar to his people of the virtues that build 
and conserve the state, society, and the home. 


“Berkeley, May 15, 1901.” 


It would be hard to imagine an epitaph which a good citizen 
would be more anxious to deserve or one which would more 
happily describe the qualities of that great and good citizen 
whose life we here commemorate. He possessed to a very ex- 
traordinary degree the gift of uniting discordant forces and 
securing from them a harmonious action which told for good 
government. From purposes not merely diverse, but bitterly 
conflicting, he was able to secure healthful action for the good 
of the State. In both poise and judgment he rose level to the 
several emergencies he had to meet as leader of the nation, and 
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iike all men with the root of time greatness in them he grew to 
steadily larger stature under the stress of heavy responsibilities. 
He was a good citizen and a brave soldier, a Chief Executive 
whose wisdom entitled him to the trust which he received 
throughout the nation. He was not only a leader of men but pre- 
eminently a helper of men; for one of his most marked traits 
was the intensely human quality of his wide and deep sympathy. 
Finally, he not merely preached, he was, that most valuable of 
all citizens in a democracy like ours, a man who in the highest 
place served as an unconscious example to his people of the 
virtues that build and conserve alike our public life, and the 
foundation of all public life, the intimate life of the home. 

Many lessons are taught us by his career, but none more 
valuable than the lesson of broad human sympathy for and 
among all of our citizens of all classes and creeds. No other 
President has ever more deserved to have his life work charac- 
terized in Lincoln’s words as being carried on “with malice to- 
ward none, with charity toward all.” As a boy he worked hard 
with his hands; he entered the Army as a private soldier; he 
knew poverty: he earned his own livelihood; and by his own 
exertions he finally rose to the position of a man of moderate 
means. Not merely was he in personal touch with farmer and 
town dweller, with capitalist and wageworker, but he felt an 
intimate understanding of each, and therefore an intimate sym- 
pathy with each; and his consistent effort was to try to judge 
all by the same standard and to treat all with the same justice. 
Arrogance toward the weak, and envious hatred of those well 
off, were equally abhorrent to his just and gentle soul. 

Surely this attitude of his should be the attitude of all our 
people to-day. It would be a cruel disaster to this country. to 
permit ourselves to adopt an attitude of hatred and envy toward 
success worthily won, toward wealth honestly acquired. Let us 
in this respect profit by the example of the republics of this 
Western Hemisphere to the south of us. Some of these repub- 
lics have prospered greatly; but there are certain ones that have 
lagged far behind, that still continue in a condition of material 
poverty, of social and political unrest and confusion. Without 
exception the republics of the former.class are those in which 
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honest industry has been assured of reward and protection ; those 
where a cordial welcome has been extended to the kind of enter- 
prise which benefits the whole country, while incidentally, as is 
right and proper, giving substantial rewards to those who man- 
ifest it. On the other hand, the poor and backward republics, 
the republics in which the lot of the average citizen is least de- 
sirable, and the lot of the laboring man worst of all, are pre- 
cisely those republics in which industry has been killed because 
wealth exposed its owner to spoliation. To these communities 
foreign capital now rarely comes, because it has been found that 
as soon as capital is employed so as to give substantial remu- 
neration to those supplying it, it excites ignorant envy and hos- 
tility, which result in such oppressive action, within or without 
the law, as sooner or later to work a virtual confiscation. Every 
manifestation of feeling of this kind in our civilization should be 
crushed at the outset by the weight of a sensible public opinion. 

From the standpoint of our material. prosperity there is only 
one other thing as important as the discouragement of a spirit 
of envy and hostility toward honest business men, toward hon- 
est men of means; this is the discouragement of dishonest busi- 
ness men. 

Wait a moment; I don’t want you to applaud this part un- 
less you are willing to applaud also the part I read first, to which 
you listened in silence. I want you to understand that I will 
stand just as straight for the rights of the honest man who 
wins his fortune by honest methods as I will stand against the 
dishonest man who wins a fortune by dishonest methods. And 
I challenge the right to your support in one attitude just as much 
as in the other. I am glad you applauded when you did, but I 
want you to go back now and applaud the other statement. I 
will read a little of it over again. “Every manifestation of 
ignorant envy and hostility toward honest men who acquire 
wealth by honest means should be crushed at the outset by the 
weight of a sensible public opinion.” Thank you. Now I'll 
go on: 

From the standpoint of our material prosperity there is only 
one other thing as important as the discouragement of a spirit 
of envy and hostility toward honest business men, toward hon- 
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est men of means, and that is the discouragement of dishonest 
business men, the war upon chicanery and wrongdoing which are 
peculiarly repulsive, peculiarly noxious when exhibited by men 
who have no excuse of want, of poverty, of ignorance for their 
crimes. My friends, I will wage war against those dishonest 
men to the utmost extent of my ability, and I will stand no less 
stoutly in defense of honest men, rich or poor. Men of means 
and, above all, men of great wealth can exist in safety under the 
peaceful protection of the state only in orderly societies, where 
liberty manifests itself through and under the law. That is- 
what you fought for, you veterans. You fought for the suprem- 
acy of the national law in every corner of this Republic. It is 
these men, the men of wealth, who more than any others, should’ 
in the interest of the class to which they belong, in the interest 
of their children and their children’s children, seek in every way, 
but especially in the conduct of their lives, to insist upon and to» 
build up respect for the law. It is an extraordinary thing, a 
very extraordinary thing, that it should be necessary for me to 
utter as simple a truth as that; yet it is necessary. It may not 
be true from the standpoint of some particular individual of 
this class of very wealthy men, but in the long run it is pre- 
eminently true from the standpoint of the class as a whole, no 
less than of the country as a whole, that it is a veritable calamity 
to achieve a. temporary triumph by violation or evasion of the 
law, and we are the best friends of the man of property, we 
show ourselves the staunchest upholders of the rights of property 
when we set our faces like flint against those offenders wno do 
wrong in order to acquire great wealth; or who use this wealth: 
as a help to wrongdoing. 

I sometimes feel that I have trenched a little on your prov- 
ince, Brother Bristol, and on that of your brethren, by preaching. 
But whenever I speak of the wrongdoing of a man of wealth 
or of a man of poverty, poor man or rich man, I always want 
to try to couple together the fact that wrongdoing is wrong just 
as much in one case as in the other, with the fact that right is 
just as much right in one case as in the other. I want the plain 
people of this country, I want all of us who do not have great 
wealth, to remember that in our own interest, and because it is- 
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right, we must be just as scrupulous in doing justice to the 
man of great wealth as in exacting justice from him. 

Wrongdoing is confined to no class. Good and evil are to 
be found among both rich. and poor, and in drawing the line 
among our fellows we must draw it on conduct and not on 
worldly possessions. Woe to this country if we ever get to 
judging men by anything save their worth as men, without re- 
gard to their fortune in life. In other words, my plea is that 
you draw the line on conduct and not on worldly possessions. 
In the abstract most of us will admit this. It is a rather more 
difficult proposition in the concrete. We can act upon such doc- 
trines only if we really have knowledge of, and sympathy with, 
one another. If both the wage-worker and the capitalist are 
able to enter each into the other’s life, to meet him so as to get 
into genuine sympathy with him, most of the misunderstand 
between them. will disappear and its place will be taken by a judg- 
ment broader, juster, more kindly, and more generous; for each 
will find in the other the same essential human attributes that 
exist in himself. It was President McKinley’s peculiar glory 
that in actual practice he realized this as it is given to but few 
men to realize it; that his broad and deep sympathies made. him 
feel a genuine sense of oneness with all his fellow-Americans, 
whatever their station or work in life, so that to his soul they 
were all joined with him in a great brotherly democracy of the 
spirit. It is not given to many of us in our lives actually to 
realize this attitude to the extent that he did; but we can at least 
have it before us as the goal of our endeavor, and by so doing 
we shall pay honor better than in any other way to the memory 
of the dead President whose services in life we this day com- 
memorate. 


REMARKS OF GOVERNOR ANDREW L. HARRIS. 


I thank you, Mr. Justice Day, and your associates of the 
McKinley National Memorial Association for the very great 
honor that you have conferred on me in inviting me to preside 
over the exercises of this memorabie dedication. It is indeed an 
honor to present at any time to any audience the President of 
tthe United States. But on this occasion when we are assembled 
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1o reverence the memory of another President of the United 
States, one who had long been the idol of our state before he 
became president, it is impossible for me to give due expression 
to my appreciation of such manifold honor at your hands. 


It is a distinction worthy of any ambition to have been pre- 
ceded on the program of this day by one of the most eminent 
jurists of the highest court on earth and by one of the men in 
whom the lamented McKinley had the most unbounded confi- 
dence. Added to that most honorable association is that which 
follows in the course of these historic exercises in being called 
upon to present to you the 
worthy successor of our be- 
loved McKinley. 

It. was my fortune to 
have been associated with Mc- 
Kinley in state affairs as it 
was that of Justice Day as a 
neighbor, of President Roose- 
velt in national affairs. and of 
other members of the McKin- 
ley Memorial Association in 
other capacities. All who 
knew him loved and admired 
him. He was worthy of their 
fullest confidence ‘and equal 
to any emergency in either 
private or public life. 

I am not here to speak of 
him as a devoted husband, a 
sincere Christian, a faithful student, a loyal citizen, a brave soldier, 
a true gentleman, or a comprehensive statesman. That is the 
‘mission of one who is worthy of the great subject and equal to 
it in all that can be said of Wm. McKinley. As we are to hear 
from one of the most distinguished sons of New York about our 
illustrious son of Ohio, I wish to point briefly to presidents from 
these two great commonwealths, to those men of Ohio and of 
New York who planted still higher the standard that had been 
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upheld by those noble Americans in the succession from Wash- 
ington to Lincoln. 

Almost forty years ago, a native of Ohio, General Ulysses: 
S. Grant, became president of the United States. Two days. 
hence the state officers and others from different parts of Ohio 
will participate in the dedication of a tablet that is to mark the 
birthplace of that hero of the Civil War in Clermont county, 
Ohio. General Grant’s last residence was in New York and his 
tomb there will forever be the Mecca of the Metropolis. 

Ever since the inauguration of Grant the destinies of this 
nation have been in the hands of rulers from one or the other of 
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the great states of Ohio and New York. The administrations of 
Grant, Hayes, Garfield, Arthur, Cleveland, I“arrison, McKinley 
and Roosevelt cover one-third of the period of our history as a 
nation. 

Of the eight presidents in that period five were natives of 
Ohio, and they had all been soldiers in the Civil War. They 
were the only Civil War veterans who reached the presidency. 
The last in that eminent line of Union soldiers to be honored 
with the highest office in the gift of the people was McKinley, 
one of the purest and noblest Americans of them all. McKinley 
had been a pupil of Grant, Hayes, Garfield and Harrison in war 
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and in peace, and he added fresh laurels to the crowns of his 
elder comrades. 

In the alternation between Ohio and New York during the 
past four decades, none have contributed more to the honor and 
the glory of their country, to the prosperity and the welfare of 
the people tl.an the last two in the presidential succession. It is 
therefore eminently fitting that the great defender of popular 
rights, who took up the work, when McKinley was stopped by 
the hand of the assassin, should be the one on this sacred occa- 
sion to speak of the life and service of the martyred president. 


SOV 











“SAMUEL FURMAN HUNT. 


CHARLES W. HOFFMAN. 


Under the dome of the church of St. Paul in London lies 
its builder, the great Christopher Wren, on his tomb is the mod- 
est inscription: “Reader if you seek his mon- 
ument look around.” 

The memory of Hunt will not be per- 
petuated like that of Wren in magnificent 
buildings beautiful in architecture and sym- 
metrical in their proportions, but it will endure 
for generations in that temple of respect and 
affection, intangible yet real, that he erected 
in the hearts of the people of the Miami Val- 
ley, and, more particularly the people of 
Springdale. 

If you seek the monument of Judge Hunt 
search not in the quiet graveyard but inquire of the residents of 
this little town, those among he loved to live, those to whom he 
loved to speak, those to whom he loved to return fresh from his 
triumphs in the fields of law and of letters. 

He lies in yonder church-yard ‘neath the earth on the site 
of the foundation of the first church in the Miami Valley. 

Down in’ the cemetery all is silent save the sighing of the 
wind through the trees that flourish near his grave. A stranger 
passing that way will some day read cn a monument that Sam- 
uel Furman Hunt lies buried there, but neither the voice of the 
wind nor the name chiseled in stone will reveal to him that he 
who lies in that “narrow cell” was, in life, a man of so culti- 
vated, so refined and so loving a temperament that every one 
in the community in which he lived loved and respected him. 

There are some things in regard to Judge Hunt that his- 
tory or the written narrative will not reveal. These will be 
communicated only by means of the spoken word. Through the 
medium of his public addresses, we have learned the true life 
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and character of the fathers in Israel who now sleep in yonder 
historic burying ground. It is fitting that we should assemble 
this evening and speak of Judge Hunt even as he was wont to. 
speak of them. 

The residents of Springdale and vicinity have had, during 
many years past, a privilege that rarely happens in the lives of 
the great majority of men,—that of coming consciously into: 
the presence of “that extraordinary miracle we call genius.” 

There are many men in the world who are possessed of 
genius of one kind or another, but they are cold, patronizing, 
and repellent when they mingle with their fellow men; they are 
never popular with the masses, and their genius is not compre- 
hended even by their immediate friends. Judge Hunt was. 
affable, kind and sympathetic and his genius was idolized by all 
who knew him. 

Among the many men eminent in scholarship and moral and’ 
spiritual attainment, who have lived here, it may be conceded 
that in the vividness of personal impression which he produced’ 
on all who came into his presence, —as well as in oratory, — 
Judge Hunt stands first. The citizens of Springdale, his neigh- 
bors, honored him because in his brilliant scholarship was reflected’ 
all that was best in their own life and that of their ancestors. 
Contrary to a familiar saying, he was i prophet in his own land. 
His genius was so pervasive that there are but few homes in the 
Miami Valley in which its refining and ennobling influence has. 
not been felt and acknowledged. 

It has been said that no man ever reaches the heights of 
true greatness unless he is familiarly known by his first name. 

It was therefore no evidence of a spirit of disrespect but 
rather a potential acknowledgment of his greatness that the ac- 
complished graduate of the University, the cultured orator to 
whose name were added high sounding degrees, the presiding 
officer of the senate, the general, the judge, was known to the 
people of Springdale and vicinity as Sam Hunt. They realized 
that by him their town was made noted; they gloried in his 
achievements, they placed laurels upon his brow, idolized him 
in their affections, and always addressed him familiarly in words: 
of deep appreciation. 
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It is clearly apparent that in the composition as well as the 
delivery of his speeches Judge Hunt’s inspiration was derived 
largely from local sources. 

The combats of the pioneers of this locality with the In- 
-dians in the early days of the last century, the peculiar religious 
and physical phenomena incident to the Kentucky revival and 
the New Light movement, the sturdy puritanical character of 
those who in early as well as later days worshiped in this moun- 
tain, the wild free life of the old town of Springfield which 
found its best expression in Turner’s and other taverns when 
filled at night with drivers and drovers and travellers journey- 
ing by stage from Cincinnati to northern points, the hills, the 
meadows and the streams of the surrounding community usually 
associated with some historic event, undoubtedly made a deep 
impression on his mind. His ardent and warm imagination 
easily and naturally furnished the connecting links in the nar- 
rative of the life of Springfield in days long past. It was prob- 
ably an inspiration to him to feel that he too was in some meas- 
ure adding to the fame of a town, insignificant it is true in popu- 
lation and territory but renowned beyond any other of equal 
proportions for the number of men it had produced who became 
eminent in the world’s affairs. 

It was the half-true half-legendary episodes in the history 
of New England towns that played on the fancy of Hawthorne 
and produced Twice Told Tales and The Scarlet Letter. It 
was the traditionary exploits of Hendrick Hudson and his crew 
in the Catskills that fired the imagination of Irving and pro- 
-duced Rip Van Winkle. It was the stories of the Mother 
Church and the struggles of the pioneers in this valley that stirred 
the genius of Hunt in his youth and eventually produced ora- 
tions that commanded the applause of multitudes. 

The colonial writers thought that America afforded no sub- 
ject worthy of their art; they drew upon England for subject, 
style and inspiration, in consequence of which they were narrow 
and provincial and their works are now but literary curiosities. 

Judge Hunt found subjects worthy of his art in his own 
immediate locality, yet he was not provincial nor imitative. 
“Through the medium of incidents in the history of Springdale, 
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of Springfield Township and of the Old Church he expressed 
thoughts and sentiments that were national and universal. .The 
distinguishing characteristic of his genius was that in the discus- 
sion of local themes he could express sentiments that found their . 
response in the hearts of all men. 

When he spoke of the Mother Church or the Campaigns of 
Harmar, St. Clair and Wayne, his listeners were interested 
whether they were residents of Springdale, of Boston or of 
New York. 

He loved the Springdale Church and it was in this house 
that the speeches which appealed most strongly to his immediate 
friends and neighbors were delivered. How frequently have 
we seen him stand in this place and looking toward the village 
graveyard, recount in eloquent phrase the life work of the 
fathers in Israel who are buried there. It may be that he then 
thought of that day when he, too, would rest there, and, with the 
eyes of faith peering through the dim mist of the unknown, he 
may have beheld in fancy some of the glor’es of the eternal 
kingdom. ' . 

He was the intimate and steadfast friend of Dr. William 
H. James, that great and good man whose benedictions linger 
over this community. 

Dr. James at the celebration of the Centennial of the Church 
organization said that Judge Hunt had always been a friend of 
the pastor and the church, and, “had been most constant in his 
support and in his encouragement of the good influences that 
had gone out from this place.” Judge Hunt in responding to 
the kind words of Dr. James alluded to the historic associations 
of the place and the tender memories of home, of boyhood and 
family and said that they filled him with cmotions he could 
scarcely suppress. On the same occasion Judge Hunt closed his 
address summing up the work of this church in these words: 

“The Sabbath call has been ringing out oa the morning and 
evening air for every ear willing to hear the Word of Life for 
one hundred vears. There has never been ary recognition of 
rank or title in those who loved the prosperity of Zion. This 
people indeed has loved the Gates of Zion inore than all the 
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dwellings of Jacob. Eternity alone can measure its influences 
for good. It has exerted a lasting power. Civil liberty is the 
outgrowth of morality. Freedom of conscience comes from 
education. Righteousness alone can exalt the Nation.” 

If there is one lesson above all others that the life of Judge 
Hunt conveys to us, it is to be found in his spirit of optimism 
and hope and good will ‘to all men. 

He had none of the rugged sternness of Cotton Mather or 
Jonathan Edwards. Like them he believed in God, but his was 
the God of love, of mercy, and of infinite compassion and not 
the God “that abhors and is dreadfully provoked.” 

The spirit of darkness, of gloom and Jespair found no 
place in his creed, but light, joyousness and hope were always 
present. His mind dwelt in that realm where the melodies of 
the birds are always heard, and the flowers never cease to 
bloom; where the fingers of kindly invisible spirits play on the 
heart strings and lull the soul into blissful sleep. It was his re- 
fined temperament keenly sensitive to the beautiful in nature and 
art, and his sympathetic identification with ihe people of the 
rural hamlet of Springdale that gave him the gift of catching 
bright fragments of sentiment from common place affairs of 
men and of weaving them into a rich tapestry of words. Along 
the pathway of life that he trod flowers of perennial beauty 
grew; above him the skies were always fair. 

When the hour came for him to die, his rapt and parting 
soul familiar through life as it had been with the beauty and 
sublimity of this terrestrial world, perceived in a measure the 
glory of the celestial kingdom, and in a spirit of exaltation and 
love for those of his kindred who has gone before and for those 
who remained he said, “I am going over the sunny hills to meet 
my mother.” 

When we think of that region of sunshine in which his soul 


_ lived and of his state of mind when passing through the sunset 


gates of life we are reminded of the words of the Apostle: 
“©, death where is thy sting? O, grave where is thy victory?” 


Glendale, O. 











THE MORGAN RAID IN OHIO. 





R. W. MCFARLAND. 


In the article under the above heading, published in the 
January number, there are several errors which ought not to 
pass unnoticed. The paragraph to which reference is made, is 
as follows, viz.: “The Ohio Raid practically ended at Buffing- 
ton Island, although Morgan himself was not captured there, 
but with a small portion of his men escaped and fled to Lake 
Erie, being captured at New Lisbon in Columbiana county, Ohio, 
within one day’s ride of Lake Erie.” Morgan was not cap- 
tured at New Lisbca, but six or eight miles further south, at 
Salineville. From this village it is about a hundred miles to 
Lake Erie. Exhausted cavalrymen are not likely to travel a 
hundred miles a day. Further, Morgan was not making for 
Lake Erie, but for the Ohio River. And still further: The 
“small portion of his men, numbered about nine hundred, accord- 
ing to Reid’s ‘Ohio in the War.’” 

See Howe’s History of Ohio, Vol. 1, p. 457: “After the bat- 

tle, Morgan with not quite 1,200 men escaped. 
Twenty miles above Buffington he struck the river again, got 
300 of his men across, when the approaching gunboats checked 
the passage. Returning to the goo still on the Ohio side, he once 
more resumed his hurried flight. His men were worn down 
and exhausted by enormous work. When foiled in the attempted 
crossing above, he headed for the Muskingum. Foiled here — 
by the militia under Runkle, he doubled on his track, and turned 
again towards Blennerhassett’s Island. The clouds of dust 
which marked his track betrayed his movement, and on three 
sides the pursuers closed in on him. 

“While they slept in peaceful expectation of receiving his 
surrender in the morning, he stole out along a hillside that had 
been thought impassable, his men walking in single file and 
leading their horses, and by midnight he was cence more out of 
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the toils, marching hard to outstrip his pursuers. At last “he 
found an unguarded crossing of the Muskingum, at Eaglesport, 
above McConnelsville, and then with an open country before 
him, struck out once more for the Ohio.” 

The writer of this article confronted Morgan at Eaglesport, 
and was in the chase till the final surrender at Salineville. It 
may be well to explain the part taken by my regiment in the 
pursuit of Morgan. When this bold raider entered Ohio, the 
86th regiment was in process of formation at Cleveland. Five 
or six companies had been completed, and there were men 
enough in camp to finish the enrollment, but every squad of 25 
or 30 men had at least one person who sought to become an 
officer. But there were more aspirants than there were offices 
to fill, so the consolidation moved slowly. Gov. Tod knew the 
condition of affairs in the camp, and telegraphed to the effect 
that if the several squads should not voluntarily combine into 
companies that same day, he would on the next day order a con- 
solidation to be directed by outside officers. The regiment being 
completed we were sent immediately to Zanesville, to give aid 
in heading off Morgan. Four companies were put under my 
charge, and we were placed on board a steamboat, and ordered 
to stop at Eaglesport, and prevent Morgan from crossing. The 
time now was 2 o'clock at night, and as I caused the gangway 
plank to be taken aboard, I heard the clatter of a galloping 
‘horse. Thinking that there might be further orders, I waited a 
‘moment. The rider came up and said he was told to tell me to 
wait for further orders. There was thus a delay of two hours, 
‘and this delay caused the failure of the attempt to prevent Mor- 
-gan’s crossing, for when the boat came in sight of Eaglesport, 
‘the last of Morgan’s men were on the ferry boat crossing the 
‘river. Landing on the east bank a half a mile from the village, 
we made haste to occupy the crest of the second range of hills, 
‘with the intent of holding Morgan in check until his pursuers 
should come up. He was so held for an hour or more; but 
-divining my object, he made vigorous efforts to escape: and by 
-dividing his troops into two parts, he sought to divide my forces. 
‘T thought it best to keep my men together, and so we headed off 
ithe one part which was proceeding up the river. It faced about 
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and disappeared down the river in a hurried flight. But soon 
being met by a regiment of militia marching northward, he 
again turned north, but bearing away to the northeast. Clouds 
of dust showed where he was, and aided my troops in their pur- 
suit. In about two miles we came to the road on which Morgan 
was retreating. The soldiers at the front of the column were 
able to give Morgan one volley at long range. No one was hurt 
but some of the raiders dropped a part of their plunder. We 
picked up a bolt or two of calico and also a bolt of muslin. On 
the west side of the road, and about a hundred yards distant, 
there was a small frame house on the face of the hill. The 
woman living there was on the porch at the east side of the 
house, watching Morgan’s men as they passed along the road. 
One of the soldiers shot at her as she was leaning against a post. 
The bullet hit the post about a foot above her head, and half 
buried itself in the hard wood. This outrage occurred about the 
time when my men discharged their guns at long range. I saw 
the mark of the bullet, and gave the woman the dry goods which 
we had picked up in the road — to offset as far as possible the 
fright which she had suffered. 

Early in the morning, only an hour or so after my troops 
- had landed, there occurred the following incident, which prob- 
ably gave Morgan an exaggerated estimate of the number of 
my men. While waiting for developments, I saw two cavalry- 
men approaching my position. They were in the woods, a 
couple of hundred yards distant, but proceeding very cautiously. 
They were attempting to make some reliable estimate of our 
numbers. I called on the half dozen soldiers who were closest 
to me, “to shoot those spies.” The guns rang out in an instant, 
but the soldiers further away from my position, knowing noth- 
ing of the facts, all fired their guns also, but fired at random. 
The roar of these 350 rifles was grand; and as we were con- 
cealed by the timber, our numbers were likely overestimated. 

Within two or three hours after Morgan’s departure, the 
advance columns of the pursuers came up, and inquired after 
the fugitives. The maneuvers of the morning being ended, I 
returned to Zanesville; there the four companies were put on 
cars, and started east with the object of preventing Morgan 
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from crossing the railroad to the south—he had reached the 
National Road not far eastward from Cambridge. The train 
carrying my men was divided into two sections and ordered to 
move in easy supporting distance of each other. We were near 
Bellaire when Morgan surrendered. Morgan and nineteen 
other officers were put aboard of one train and sent forward to 
Columbus. The men were put on another. On my return west- 
ward, I fell in with the train carrying the body of Morgan’s 
men, as that train reached Zanesville. In each car carrying 
Confederate soldiers only two or three guards had been put; 
deeming such guard insufficient, I took charge of the train and 
took it to Columbus. Being formed in line for the march to 
Camp Chase, I counted the prisoners, 565. They marched be- 
tween lines of Union soldiers to the camp, and there they’ were 
counted again,—the same number. In the first volume of 
Howe’s History of Ohio, there is a very full account of the 
operations against Morgan at the time of his surrender. Thus 
it is easily seen that the truth of history demanded some cor- 
rection of the statements which are herein criticised. And hav- 
ing personal knowledge of the case, I have given this brief out- 
line of the facts, but many interesting incidents have been 
omitted. 














THE COMING AND GOING OF OHIO DROVING. 


REV. I. F. KING, D. D. 


[Mr. King about the year 1850 took three droves, two of cattle and 
one of sheep across the Allegheny mountains. In doing this he walked 
from Zanesville, Ohio, to eastern Pennsylvania five times. On one trip 
he came home by public conveyance. In 1851 the Baltimore and Ohio 
Railroad was only finished to Clarksburg, West Virginia. This article 
is an interesting description of a phase of the business life in the early 
half of the past century. — Eprtor.] 


America having been discovered by Europeans, it was 
natural that emigrants should first settle up the territory on our 
Atlantic seaboard. The cities of Boston, New York, Philadel- 
phia and Baltimore were the first to have a population numbered 
by the hundreds of thousands. The states adjacent to these 
cities were the first in the Union to develop their resources. As 
these eastern cities grew, the greater was the demand for meat. 
Fresh meat, being very toothsome, the call for it became more 
general. 

Soon the value of land on the Atlantic slope became higher 
and the price of grain went up and consequently meats became 
more costly. ° 

At that time the forests of Ohio were being cleared and the 
rich primitive soil began to yield corn at the rate, some times, 
of one hundred bushels per acre. Then the only easily reached 
market for large lots of corn was New Orleans. To send cargoes 
to that city on flat boats was a tedious process. The Ohio 
farmer, learning of the demand for meat in the eastern cities, 
naturally turned his attention to stock raising. Mr. George 
Renick, of Ross county, was the first to improve the breed of 
cattle in the state, by getting an English stock from Mr. Patton, 
of Kentucky. Mr. Samuel Lutz, of Pickaway county, in the 
vear 1822, was the first to drive a large herd of fat cattle to 
3altimore market. Some years after this Mr. George Renick, 
of Ross county, began to take stock afoot from Ohio to New 
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York City. Naturally he followed the Zane trace to Wheeling, 
West Virginia. This occurred in 1833. In a few years droving 
became general. 

One Daniel Drew, a tavernkeeper in New York, estab- 
lished himself at Bull’s Head to give entertainment to drovers. 
His hostelry and stock yards became quite popular to these mer- 
chants of the West. Mr. Drew made a fortune, and being a 


Methodist he, at the close of his life, gave $500,000.00 to en- ; 
dow Drew Theological Seminary, now located at Madison, New 
Jersey. 


Mr. Felix Renick, of Chillicothe, conceived the idea of 
stated stock sales in that city, which began October 26th, 1835. 
These continued for many years, and greatly aided in dissemi- 
nating throughout the state, the best breeds of cattle. In 1856 
the stock raisers of Madison county began monthly stock sales 
in London which continue to the present day. 

The transporting: of cattle, horses, sheep, and hogs, (indeed 
in some cases turkeys) in droves from Ohio and quite a num- 
ber of other states, even as far west. as Missouri, continued un- 
til the lines of railroads were ready for use, connecting with the 
eastern cities. 

In the settlement of Ohio there was such an abundance of 
timber that fences were inexpensive and we had in the state so 
little prairie, that in stock raising, we did not need herdsmen 
as was needed in the following years in states farther west, so 
neither the Ohio drover nor his employe was ever known by the 
term “cow boy.” 

There were two grades of cattle driven across the moun- 
tains.’ Three year old steers called “stock cattle’’ were taken 
on foot to eastern Pennsylvania, where farmers bought them \ 
and “fed them out.” And four year old bullocks, well fatted, 
were also carefully driven from this state and usually sold at 
stock yards in eastern cities. 

From Ohio to the eastern cities there were three principal 
routes. The northern route was by way of Dunkirk, New York 
State. From Dunkirk on to the eastern market, at an earlier 
date than which characterized any of the other routes, the driv- 
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ing ceased and shipment was made to the coast by rail and I 
think to some extent by canal. 

Another route was that which crossed the Ohio river — 
by ferry —at Wellsville, and thence to Philadelphia by way of 
Pittsburg. Soon after railroads were built west to Pittsburg, 
it became a terminus for much of the stock which came in from 
the West, and finally this city became a great live stock market. 

The more southern route was through Zanesville, O.., 
Wheeling or Moundsville, Va., and thence on either through 
Bedford, Pa., to Philadelphia, or through Cumberland, Md., to: 
Baltimore. It will be observed that these three routes are now 
substantially those of the New York Central, the Pennsylvania 
and the Baltimore and Ohio railroad lines to the East. 

During the summer and autumn, along these lines of travel, 
so many drovers passed that an observer, a mile or more away, 
could know of the passing of stock, for far up in the air he could 
see long moving lines of rising dust. In the winter and early 
spring the clay pikes became almost impassable because of the 
depth of the mud. And worse than that, cattle naturally walk 
abreast of each other, and soldier-like they put their feet in the 
tracks of the one in front, and in this way great trenches were 
made across the highway, which when the clay dried became 
almost impassable for carriages and other vehicles. The condi- 
tion of these roads in March and April was worse than that 
of the roughest “corduroy bridges” we have ever encountered. 
These “cattle billows” were not confined to the low lands but 
went over crag as well as fen. The people whose homes were 
located along “the drove roads” bore patiently these discomforts, 
. for they wished for a market for their stock and a means of sell- 
ing, at home, their grain, hay and pasture. 

Along the “drove roads” soon were established “drove 
stands.” Some of these were inns, but more frequently, they 
were large farm houses where drovers obtained lodging and 
board as well as provisions for the stock they were transport- 
ing. During the thirty years, beginning with 1822, when Ohio 
droving began, it was a common thing for corn to sell for twen- 
ty-five cents per bushel or for thirty-seven and a half cents per 
shock. In that period cattle usually could be bought in the 
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autumn for two or three cents per pound, gross weight, and 
hogs only a little above these figures. A good fat sheep could 
be bought for one dollar and a quarter, and choice ones: at two 
dollars. 

The owner or conductor of the drove was known as “the 
bess.” These men, even on their second trip across the moun- 
tains, became familiar with all the drove stands. And in their 
minds these were all graded. No man along the southern route 
had such a good reputation as Mr. Ezekiel Bundy, whose farm 
house stood a few miles east of Barnesville, Ohio. He set the 
best table and furnished the best beds to sleep in, of any of them, 
and his bills were not higher than those whose accommodations 
were much inferior. Mr. Rex, whose home was near Jefferson, 
Pa., was a favorite place to stop over the Sabbath. 

Seldom were there less than one hundred cattle in a drove, 
and not often much over two hundred in the largest droves. 
When fat cattle were driven, it was not unusual tu have the 
drove accompanied with as many or even more stock hogs. In 
such cases the hogs cost little in the way of grain, for they con- 
sumed the corn that the cattle wasted. When hogs were taken 
with cattle the journey took about a week longer. Droves of 
horses would average twenty-two miles per day, stock cattle nine 
miles, fat cattle seven, and cattle with hogs not quite so many 
miles per day. The crew to take care of a drove of cattle con- 
sisted of a boss who rode on horseback seated on a pair of sad- 
dle-bags which contained a change of linen for himself and the 
men who were afoot. On his saddle pad was a roll of extra gar- 
ments, for use by the crew in stormy weather. Of course he 
was armed with a good “black snake” whip. In large droves, 
a second man was also mounted in the same manner as the boss. 
He too, had in his hand’ a Centerville whip. A harnessmaker 
in a little Ohio village called Centerville, in Belmont county, 
was known to all southern route drovers to make the best whips 
and sell them at reasonable prices. These whips had linen or 
silken crackers and when used by a man who knew how, would 
make a report like the firing of a rifle. This extra man on 
horseback was needed to keep the stock in place when passing 
through forests, and when the drove passed intersecting roads 
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and streets. With cattle there was a man on foot leading an 
©x by a rope, attached to his horns. For the reader will please 
note, that the art of dehorning was not then in vogue. Not one 
steer in fifty was a mulley. Soon after going on the road the 
other bullocks learned to follow the lead ox. 


In the rear of the drove, another man, usually afoot, armed 
also with a whip, which was well used on belated and lazy steers. 


At the luncheon hour the whole drove was halted in some 
well shaded lot, where perhaps every bullock rested by lying 
down, and happy was the crew that by any means could supply 
itself with a lugcheon. While the cattle were thus resting, it 
was the custom for the boss to ride rapidly ahead and make ar- 
rangements for pasture and food for man and beast during the 
night. 

Drove hands, in those days, received fifteen dollars per 
month. And having reached. the market they usually walked 
home again. It was a rule to allow 33 miles as a day’s task. 
Some swift walkers were able to make an average of forty miles 
per day. And in this way, in five days he made an extra half 
dollar, plus another fifty cent piece which he was allowed for a 
day’s meals and lodging. These men traversed the same road 
home that was used in going East, so as to settle for stock left 
accidently in the field, or that was left because it became lame 
or sick. The men who kept drove stands could be relied upon 
to care well for such stock and in the end to pay a fair price for 
such as were accidently left. 

It often occurred that in passing over macadamized roads, 
and indeed over other roads which were rocky, that the bul- 
locks feet became tender, and soon the animal became lame, 
and shoeing was a necessity. Along such highways were lo- 
cated blacksmiths who had stalls and machinery to lift the steer 
off his feet, so he could be shod and thus prepared to finish the 
journey. . 

At that period bridge tolls and ferry fees were high. Fot 
this reason, and because in many cases there were no bridges, 
it was not unusual in crossing the large rivers to put the lead 
ox and some ten more bullocks on a ferry boat, and these be- 
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came leaders, and the balance of the drove by a little coercing 
were made to follow by swimming the river. 

In seasons of the year when it was necessary to feed corn 
it was the custom to use that which was in the shock, throw it 
on a wagon, and go to the feed lot and while the wagon was 
moving toss off the corn until the wagon was empty. When 
the corn was in the ear, men with scoop shovels threw off, while 
the wagon was moving. This required no little skill and trained 
muscle. 

We have already stated that the price paid the stock raiser 
was low, but the drover did not always make money, for it tock 
some forty or fifty days to reach the market, and in that time 
there might be great fluctuation. To wait in the East for a 
better market was to be at no little expense, for grain and pas- 
ture then in the East was much higher in price than in Ohio. 

It was not uncommon for the drover to be met by specula- 
tors some three or four days’ journey from the market. These 
were men who were good judges of stock and they knew well 
how the market was supplied and how prices ruled. To a great 
extent they had the advantage of the drover, who did not have 
access to a daily market report, only as he might interview re- 
turning drovers. 

These speculators made money more rapidly and surely 
than the drover.’ At the same time the Ohio drover usually 
made money. Often his profit was a handsome sum, and the 
result of other trips was a great loss. That it was mostly a 
lucrative business will be manifest when we remember that 
Michael Sullivant, of Franklin county, Wesley Claypool and 
Andrew Peters, of Fairfield county, John Boggs and R. R. Sey- 
more, of Ross county, and Isaac Funk, of Madison county, were 
engaged in this business. It would be difficult to find six men 
who lived contemporaneously and were engaged in other call- 
ings who excelled them in accumulating handsome fortunes. 

The last named man, Mr. isaac Funk, began business on 
farms in the southern part of Madison county, and in the early 
forties sold his Ohio possessions and removed to McLean 
county, Illinois, where he purchased a vast acreage and bought 
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and bred cattle by the thousands. His death occurred in 1865. 
Before his demise he was known as “The Cattle King.” 

These cattle feeders were so prodigal in the use of grain 
in their field lots, that wild pigeons by the hundred thousand 
came as gleaners. These birds had their roosts in the low lands, 
such as that now covered by the Buckeye Lake. Nets were: 
laid and traps set for them, and they were caught by the thou- 
sands and sold, sometimes so low as six cents per dozen. 

The names of some men who spent the best of their days as 
live stock raisers and drovers in this state are as follows: Wil- 
liam Williams and Stephen Cunningham of Perry county, Jede- 
diah Allen of Fairfield county, William Renick of Pickaway 
county, A. Renick, Mack Baker and James Caldwell of Ross 
county, and Mr. John F. Chenowith of Madison county, were 
among those who earned comfortable fortunes in this business. 
Now in the state there are but a few large herds and when they 
are ready for market, they are taken to the nearest railroad 
station and shipped East in car-load lots. Even a greater 
change than this has taken place, cities 500 miles west of Ohio 
are leaders in the live stock market. To such cities as Chicago 
and Kansas City the railroads bring in the most of the live stock 
raised in our country, and there it is slaughtered and put in 
cold storage, where it is kept, and at the pleasure of the mer- 
chant it is shipped in refrigerator cars to the best market. 

From our brief recital, it will be seen that business men in 
our state who were in their prime in the early fifties saw the 
coming and going of Ohio droving. And now in the early 
part of the twentieth century there are some old citizens whose 
memory encompasses the same interesting period in the history 
of the state. 


Columbus, Ohta. 











GENERAL MASON AND HIS LETTER ON RAILROADS.. 


B. F. PRINCE. 


Almost every community of considerable size and age has 
furnished one or more characters who have been prominent for a 
life and acts that were for the good of that special locality, and 
often for the state or nation at large. One who stood in this 
threefold relation was Hon. Samson Mason, of Springfield, Ohio. 

Mr. Mason was born in the state of New York in 1793. He 
attended the public schools of the day, served in the War of 
1812 and at its close entered upon the study of law. With a 
certificate in hand indicating that he had spent the required time 
in such study under the direction of a.lawyer, he came to Cleve- 
land, Ohio, in 1818, thence to Steubenville, thence to Zanes- 
ville and Chillicothe. The Supreme Court of Ohio was in ses- 
sion in the latter place. Young Mason presented himself before 
that court for admission to the practice of law in this state. But 
none of the Judges of the Court nor any of the lawyers present 
had ever heard of his instructor, Mr. Thaddeus Wood, the name 
of the the attorney affixed to his certificate. No one knew that 
such a person existed, so nothing could be done toward his ad- 
mission. Neither was there a man in the state who knew Mr. 
Mason, and who might testify in his behalf. It was finally sug- 
gested to him that there might be one man, Caleb Atwater, Esq., 
who possibly knew Mr. Wood, Mason’s instructor. Mr. Atwater 
lived at Circleville, many miles away. Young Mason at once 
rode to Circleville, called upon Mr. Atwater and told him his 
dilemma. Mr. Atwater heard his story, sympathized with the 
young man, and though there was a fierce winter storm raging, 
he went back with him, stated to the Court that he knew Mr. 
‘Wood and testified as to the credibility of the signature on 
Mason’s certificate. 

In the latter part of 1818 Attorney Mason, now fully 
authorized to perform the duties of a barrister, came to Spring- 
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field and selected it as the place where in future he should prac- 
tice law. His first case was in the court of a Justice of the Peace, 
in the conduct of which he showed such skill and ability in meet- 
ing an old practitioner and putting him to rout that his future 
success was assured. 

In 1823 Mr. Mason was elected to the lower house of the 
State Legislature, and after serving several terms in that body, 
he was elected to the Senate. The confidence of his fellow-mem- 
bers in his ability as a law-maker was shown by his appointment 
in 1830 to the chairmanship of a committee to revise the laws of 
the State of Ohio. 

In 1834 Mr. Mason was elected to Congress, in which body 
he served for four consecutive terms. For the last term he was 
nominated and elected against his wish, preferring to remain 
in his legal practice and among his congenial friends and neigh- 
bors. Wherever he appeared in public, whether at the bar, in 
Congress, or on the hustings, he showed himself a clear thinker 
and strong speaker. Hon. Calvin Morris, who served with him 
in Congress, says of him: “No man was more feared or re- 
spected in debate in Congress than General Mason.” Another 
says of him: “He had a wonderfully clear vision and foresight, 
and his mind was well stored with fact and principles and legal 
lore. Few men of his time were equal to him in the degree and 
extent of his culture.” At the bar, it is said by those who knew ° 
him, when aroused he spoke with much eloquence and carried 
everything before him, rarely losing a case into which he put his. 
mind and heart. His practice before the court was extensive. 
For many years he was employed in almost every important 
case in six counties. 

Under President Fillmore Mr. Mason held the office of 
United States District Attorney for Ohio. In 1850 he sat as the 
member from Clark County in the State Constitutional Conven- 
tion, for which position his eminent qualities well fitted him. He 
so well understood the meaning of the clause that there should 
only be biennial sessions of the Legislature, that when elected to: 
the State Senate in 1861, a time when there was needed clear 
headed and loyal men, he resigned his position as Senator the next 
vear, because of the decision of the Legislature to violate this. 
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provision by adjourning to hold a second session of the same Leg- 
islature in January, 1863. His mind revolted at any attempt to 
violate what he considered a plain provision of the Constitution. 

In politics Mr. Mason was allied with the Whig party. 
When it dissolved, he transferred his allegiance and enthusiasm ~ 
to the new Republican party, and his service in its behalf aided 
greatly in the political campaign that placed Hon. Salmon P. 
‘Chase in the Governor’s chair in Ohio in 1856. 

In the days of the old militia laws of Ohio, Mr. Mason was 
an influential factor. He held successively the rank of Captain, 
Colonel, Brigadier General, and Major General. His trim figure 
and neat dress and courtly manners harmonized well with his 
tank as a military officer, while his precise way of doing every- 
thing made him an efficient disciplinarian. 

When General Mason was nearly fifty years old, he became 
a member of the Presbyterian Church and was ever after a lead- 
ing factor in the organization to which he belonged. He was 
devoted to its interests, because it was his nature to do nothing 
by halves. When beyond three score years and ten, he was still 
faithful in his attendance at his place of worship. His last illness 
came upon him at the church, from which he was carried home 
‘to die. 

In every public gathering, religious, educational, moral, or 
patriotic, that took place in the city of his residence, he was an 
important factor, ready with voice and influence to speak for what — 
he thought was right and honorable. 

Few men from 1830 to 1840 could forsee the great revolu- 
tion that would be effected by the introduction of railroads into 
this country. By many it was believed that such roads would be 
a menace to public welfare and so should receive no countenance 
from those who had the public interests at heart. In this num- 
ber was included Mr. Mason, as the subjoined letter written by 
him in 1836 shows. But he lived long enough to change his 
views, and no man appreciated and welcomed more the advan- 
tages which the railroads brought to the people, than he in the 
later years of his life. 
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WaAsHINGTON, D. C., Feb. 6, 1836. 


Dear CusH :—The Committee on Roads and Canals has come 
to a decision in favor of a change of the [National] road from 
Springfield to Richmond, according to the prayers of the peti- 
tioners. The report will come in in a few days. I understand 
Vinton will make the report. Gen’l. C. F. Mercer, the chairman, 
was opposed to the change. This is a sorry business. It will 
give me a great deal of trouble. I availed myself of the per- 
mission of the committee to lay before it a written argument 
against the change. I shall give the friends of this measure con- 
siderable trouble before they are done with it. But no one can 
predict the result. A report in favor of the change is very much 
against us of course. The same committee has, under considera- 
tion, the project of substituting a railway for the present road 
from Columbus to the Mississippi. Gen’l. Mercer and Vinton, 
of the Committee, and how many more I know not, are in favor 
of it. I understand the same subject is before a committee of 
our Legislature. There is great danger, in my opinion, that the 
road will be overlaid by one scheme after another. I am opposed 
to all these experiments, and as a railroad in lieu of the present 
McAdamized road I have no idea that it will answer the purpose 
at all. No one can travel on horseback or in a carriage of any 
description on a railroad, no matter how wide it may be, nor how 
finished. The steam engines and cars would scare any animal 
and drive it out of sight. Could you drive live stock on such a 
road? No; not within a half mile of it. The. few that might 
escape being slaughtered by the engine in its passage through the 
drove would be frightened and driven into the woods, where 
they would not be heard from again that season. A new road 
would have to be. opened, immediately, to accommodate the 
people on the line. They could not get to market nor go any- 
where else in the direction of the road. Besides, how is it to be 
kept up? “Who is to superintend it? How long must people 
wait at the point where the cars start, after they arrive there and 
are ready to pursue their journey? Would not the whole affair 

soon become a monopoly in the hands of a few enterprising 
capitalists? Is not the whole scheme wild and visionary? The 
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United States will not make this road if the States refuse to take 
it after it is finished. The State of Ohio cannot therefore pro- 
ceed too cautiously in this business—the untried experiment. 
In connection with this project, it is said, there is great danger 
that the States will suffer the present [National] road to get out 
of repair, and by neglecting it a short time, it will soon fall into 
decay, so that the resources of the State will be inadequate to put 
it again into complete repair. It is said by those who have recently 
traveled on the road from Zanesville to Wheeling, that the road 
between those points is greatly injured, and now needs very con- 
siderable repairs. I hope the Legislature will not permit this. 
Will you not amend the law so as to increase the tolls. There 
are too many exemptions, that the road should not be suffered to 
dilapidate. It would be wanton negligence in the Legislature. 
The Superintendent is a poor devil, 1 am told. We want a board 
of public works with a man just as vigorous and unpopular as 
Kelly at the head of it. It is a great while since I had the com- 
fort of a line from you. We have no news here. Since Great 
Britain has undertaken to settle the difficulty between Gen’l. Jack- 
son and his cousin, the King of the French, we shall be cheated 
out of war and the majority in the Ohio Legislature will have 
nothing to do but attend to domestic affairs. Still, we shall be 
urged to make large appropriations for national defence, and 


the next fall elections. Yours with esteem, 
S. Mason. 











THE WESTERNIZATION OF NEW ENGLAND. 


ALBERT BUSHNELL HART, LL. D. 


[Mr. Hart is professor of American History at Harvard University ; 
the author of many standard and popular works on United States History. 
In 1902 he was chosen editor-in-chief of the co-operative history of the 
United States projected under the auspices of the American Historical 
Association. The article herewith published was the address deliverd by 
him at Marietta on the occasion of the erection of a tablet on the Mari- 
etta College Campus, October 18, 1906, commemorating the Ohio Com- 
pany of Associates. — Eprror.] 


“Macbeth shall never vanquish’d be until 
Great Birnam wood to high Dunsinane hill 
Shall come against him.” : 


So spake the dread prophetess to Macbeth; so might have 
spoken the seers of New England, when, a century ago, they 
saw the beginnings of rival commonwealths across the moun- 
tains. For the New England of 1806 was still a close and sep- 
arate community, proud of its history, exulting in its vigor, 
abounding “in wealth above its neighbors, strong in traditional 
public spirit; imbued with a sense of its superiority to the rest 
of the Union, and rejoicing in the colonies which it had planted 
in the wilderness, to be centers of New England influence in 
the West. Such occasions as this today give an opportunity to 
review the influence of the East upon the West; to follow the 
New Englanders all the way across New York and Pennsyl- 
vania, and plant them on the banks of the Ohio, or of Lake 
Erie. A few years ago, on an historical occasion of moment in 
Wisconsin, a very eminent New Englander, the descendant of 
two presidents, informed the audience before him that he was 
probably the only person present who was aware that the site 
of Madison had once been claimed as a part of the territory: of 
Massachusetts. If I were to suggest today that the Ohio Com- 
pany, organized in Massachusetts, founded, named, built and 
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made famous the city of Marietta, you would feel the same kind 
of astonishment as that audience. You might go farther, you 
might ask whether the Puritan fathers were to have no rest; 
must they not only create their own immortal role upon the 
world’s stage, but appear before the curtain whenever the words 
“New England” are heard? Why not leave them out today? 
Why not assume for once that the religious, social and political 
influence of New England is still going on its way spreading 
ever wider, — 


“Out there on the Archipelago, 
In the region of the Horn, 
Somewhere in the locks of the Equinox 
And the Tropic of Capricorn.” 


Twenty years ago, when the English historian, Edward 
Freeman, came over to lecture in America, he painfully evolved 
the phrase “New England and Old England,” which seemed 
to him to embody the novel historical truth that the old region 
preceded and accounted for the new. Perhaps he was unaware 
that during the English Commonwealth in Cromwell’s time, 
people had much to say about “The New England Way.” by 
which they meant principles of religious and political organi- 
zation which had been proved in America, and could be put 
into operation in the mother country. There is also a Western 
Way, an Ohio Idea, if we can only find it, which has in like 
manner affected the hive from which swarmed the New Eng- 
land emigrants of 1788. And who could have a better oppor- 
tunity to observe and record these subtle influences than one 
who is himself an eastward emigrant, a son of Ohio planted in 
Massachusetts? Not that I am too deeply planted! People 
say that in Magnolia Cemetery at Charleston, South Carolina, 
is a tombstone bearing the inscription, “Here lies the body of 
John Wilkins, who came to this place when six months old and 
died at the age of ninety-four. Although a comparative stranger 
in Charleston, Mr. Wilkins’ last days were soothed by the at- 
tentions of the people of this city.” Cambridge is more hos- 
pitable; after only thirty years in Cambridge, one sometimes 
begins to see prospects of no longer being a comparative stranger 
there. On the other hand, as in the case of the person down on 
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Cape Cod, who was said by her neighbors not to be a real Cape 
Cod woman, inasmuch as her mother was born in Plymouth, 
perhaps you will not accept as a proper representative of the 
Ohio Company of Associates, a Western Reserve Yankee, 
attendant on the shrine of the Connecticut Land Company. 
Today however, northern and southern Ohio may in common 
cause claim for themselves that their forefathers made New 
England ; and that the present generation in the West is helping 
to re-make it. 


INFLUENCE ON NEW ENGLAND PEOPLE. 


In a state like Ohio, within whose limits in 1787 the only 
residents were wild Indians, the garrisons of military posts, and 
a few squatters, sullenly hiding themselves from the troops who 
ejected them whenever found, the elements of the original popu- 
lation were all external. Ohio drew in people as a dry sponge 
sucks in water; but within the first decade, a trickling stream of 
emigrants began to pass farther westward, till today more than a 
million born Buckeyes are a part of the population of other 
states and territories; of these about ten thousand are settled in 
New England; the state of Massachusetts has received over five 
thousand of them and has contributed only about seven thousand 
five hundred to the present population of this state. It is not 
for me to say how far the quality of these re-emigrants compares 
with that of the sturdy pioneers of 1788. No one can study 
the history of the Ohio Company without a strong feeling of ad- 
miration for the character and pluck of the first settlers, and of 
the thousands who followed them from New England. At both 
ends of the line, Rufus Putnam stands as one of the most ad- 
mirable men of his time, realizing the dictum of Emerson: “A 
sturdy lad from New Hampshire or Vermont, who in turn tries 
all the professions, who teams it, farms it, peddles, keeps a school, 
preaches, edits a newspaper, goes to Congress, buys a township, 
and so forth, in successive years, and always, like a cat, falls on 
his feet, is worth a hundred of these city dolls. He walks abreast 
with his days, and feels no shame in ‘not studying a profession,’ 
for he does not postpone his life, but lives already.” Never was 
there a broader or livelier spirit of enterprise, and I am proud to 
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be the husband of one of Rufus Putnam’s kinsfolk, and to find in 
the list of Putnam’s friends, who signed the petition in 1783, the 
name of John Hart, of Connecticut, from among my own kins- 
folk. 

When Major Denny visited the little colony in 1788, he re- 
corded, “Those people appear the most happy folks in the world; 
greatly satisfied with their new purchase. But they certainly are 
the best informed, most courageous and civil strangers of any 
people I have yet met with.” Not only were the fathers of 
the Ohio Company enterprising, they were far removed from the 
supposed New England austerity and reserve. Manasseh Cutler 
was treated with “A handsome dinner with punch and wine. 
The General and ladies from the garrison, very sociable.” And 
the prototype of this gathering today appears to have been that 
described by Cutler on Sunday, August 24, 1788. “Cloudy this 
morning, and very muddy. Attended public worship in the hall 
in Campus Martius; the hall very full; had but one exercise. 
People came from the Virginia shore and from the garrison.” 
The ladies, too, then as now, contributed to the charms of Mari- 
etta. The circumspect Rev. Manasseh Cutler thought “Mrs. Mc- 
Curdy very agreeable,” and “Miss Symmes a very well accom- 
plished young lady.” Another traveler regrets to reflect upon 
“Miss Symmes’ amiable disposition and highly cultivated mind, 
about to be buried in the wilderness.’ The world of fashion even 
extended to the Indian belles, for Cutler writes of a stately squaw, 
Madame Zanes. “It is said that she had on three hundred 
brooches, and that her whole dress cost her five hundred dollars.” 

Yet, contrary perhaps to the general impression, the New 
Englanders, after a year or two, were probably never a majority 
of the people of Ohio. The settlers in the Symmes Purchase came 
from the Middle States; of the Virginia bounty lands, from the 
South. Outside of the Reserve and the Ohio Company, there 
are few distinctively New England centers in the state; and al- 
most from the beginning, there were several elements of foreign 
birth. Denny found a number of Germans among the garrison 
of Fort Harmar, some of whom doubtless married and became 
the ancestors of some of you. The French of Gallipolis con- 
tributed a vivacious element. The Scotch-Irish spread fro::. 
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Pennsylvania and Virginia and North Carolina into Southern and 
Central Ohio, and today, though by no means the most heterogen- 
eous of the states, Ohio has over four hundred and sixty thousand 
foreigners, of whom about fifty thousand are Englishmen, sixty 
thousand Irishmen and over two hundred thousand Germans. 
A like change may be traced in New England, which in 1787 
had by far the purest strain of English blood in the New World; 
except for a few French Huguenots and stray Scotchmen, Irish- 
men and Dutchmen, the New Englanders were the direct de- 
scendants of the English emigration which came over between 
1620 and 1640. But now, how different! Out of six million New 
Englanders, more than a million and a half were born outside the 
United States, and another million and a half born of foreign 
parents. Of the three million people in Massachusetts, nearly a 
million were born abroad, eight hundred thousand are of foreign 
parentage, and about four hundred thousand more are natives of 
other states, leaving only about eight hundred thousand Massa- 
chusetts people in Massachusetts. This foreign immigration to 
New England is of course not in any way the result of the similar 
influx into the West; but it brings upon New England exactly 
the problems which the Western people have to solve. ; 
An important current of movement from West to East, 
which has no returning eddy is that of students of the higher 
learning. Universities, colleges, technical schools, professional 
schools, musical and art institutes, academies are fed constantly 
by supplies from the West. This applies not simply to the stu- 
dents, but to the teachers: there is hardly a college in the East 
which does not include within its faculty Western men, not only 
of its own graduation, but from Western institutions; one of the 
most efficient professors of Yale College is a graduate of Western 
Reserve, and formerly a professor in that institution; and within 
a few days Harvard University, in seeking for a Dean to organize 
and direct the new graduate school of applied science, chose a 
graduate of Ohio State University. Partly from these students 
who find careers in the East, partly from the return of the 
children of New Englanders, partly from direct emigration, the 
alumni of Western institutions begin to accumulate in numbers 
and in power in the New England cities ; Oberlin College, Michi- 
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gan University, Western Reserve University have vigorous clubs 
in Boston. The numeous professional and business men in that 
city, who count the West to be their great Alma Mater, have 
called for the recent organization of a Western Club, which is to 
maintain sound principles in this center of intellectuality. 


LANGUAGE. 


The reason why so many Western people are found in the 
East is two-fold: First, they discover opportunities ; and second, 
they are competent to improve them. Eastern men go West for 
precisely the same reason. It is significant that such an inter- 
change should be established in the face of some local prejudice 
and preference in both sections. The truth is that the barrier is 
broken down; there is little distinction of appearance of manner 
between the Easterner and the man of the Middle West. I knew 
a professor of geology who went out to investigate a mine, and 
arranged himself in local raiment of slouch hat, rough clothes and 
trousers thrust into his boots. He was met by the proprietor of 
the mine, who had prepared himself to meet the stranger in his 
presumed native costume by putting on a black suit and a tall hat. 
Nor could they decide which was Lady and which was Tiger. 
The supposed Shibboleth of dialect was never determining and 
has now almost ceased to exist. I knew of an Eastern lady who, 
on meeting an Iowan, said to her: “You don’t seem to talk like 
a Westerner, you talk very much as we do; but then, I have only 
known one Western person before I met you.” “Yes, and where 
did she come from?” “She came from Baltimore.” 

Leaving aside such misapprehension, there is no Western 
dialect, and indeed, almost no New England dialect. Though I 
have spent twenty-five years of my life in New England, I have 
never heard the Yankee dialect of Lowell’s Biglow Papers, or 
anything approaching it, except in the Western Reserve of Ohio, 
where my Uncle Gad, my Aunt Eunice, and my third cousin 
Lovicy “wanted to know” and “haouw you talked” to the heart’s 
content. Never shall I forget Mrs. General Pierce’s comment 
upon the wealthy friend who did not bring her sons up to do 
something useful. “I says to Mrs. Kimball, says I, haouw you 
air a missin’ on’t.” Still Mrs. General Pierce was a New Hamp- 
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‘shire woman, who had brought with her the treasures of her own 
home language. I have married into a New Hampshire family, 
and thereby became conversant with similar expressions, which 
would hardly be found in the mouth of a born Westerner, such as: 
“Now do be a man or a mouse, or a long-tailed rat, with your 
pockets full of gold and silver,” or, “He don’t want it no more 
than a toad wants a tail, every bit and grain,” or “Money enough 
and two dollars over,” which is more than our millionaires appear 
to possess. I know when a person of uncertain temper looks 
“‘wapish” and when the indecisive person “wee waws’” in his opin- 
ions. I have seen things “as nice as a cotton hat,” and condoled 
with woes “which would make a bird shed tears.’ I am familiar 
with that unwillingness to make a positive assertion which takes 
refuge in the statement that a bankrupt “haint been any more suc- 
‘cessful in busiress than he expected to.” 

To balance these expressions with Western phrases of equal 
‘significance would be difficult, except perhaps the favorite Buck- 
eve expression “Going to go.” But though Noah Webster’s dic- 
tionary was made in New Haven and Worcester’s in Cambridge 
New England no longer has a monopoly of the American lan- 
guage. If we seek the exact spot where the mother tongue is 
‘spoken in the average form, would it not logically be found at 
the geographical center of population, which, as all the world 
knows, is near Columbus, Indiana? Certainly there is an Ameri- 
can pronunciation of the English language which prevails with . 
little alteration from the Hudson River westward to the Mis- 
sissippi, and which from year to year undermines the more pre- 
ise and perhaps accurate speech of the born New Englander. 

New England place names reappear in widening circles — 
Bostons and New Bostons, Springfield, Massachusetts; Spring- 
field, Ohio; Springfield, Illinois; Springfield, Missouri; Spring- 
field, Kansas. In some of these cases, as for instance, Granville, 
Ohio, the new settlement was made by the emigration of a whole 
community, taking: with it church, schools and town-meeting. 
This influence of nomenclature is hardly reciprocal, though future 
historians may perhaps inquire whether great statesmen like 
Washington, Jefferson, Hamilton and Trumbull were born in the 
Ohio counties which bear the same names; and whether by any 
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chance the parents of Marie Antoinette could have given her that 
pleasant name because they had been settlers in the French colony 
near the agreeable town of Marietta. 


EDUCATION. 


Perhaps it might be fanciful to set up the West as the creator 
of the present New England standard of pronunciation, which 
shows the debilitating influence of Middle States, Southern and 
English locutions, as well as of Western, but in the training of 
youth, the shuttle has flown from the Atlantic to the Mississippi, 
and back again. It was Humphreys in his poem on the Future 
State of the Western Territory, who predicted in 1787( ?) 


“Then oh, blest land! with genius unconfin’d. 
With polish’d manners, and the illumin’d mind. 
Thy future race on daring wing shall soar, 
Each science trace, and all the arts explore.” 


And Humphreys had good reason to expect a high state of culture 
in the West, for like the first Englishmen who came to New 
England, the earliest settlers of this newer England included 
men of high intellectual power and excellent training. Manasseh 
Cutler, a graduate of Yale, was one of the most versatile and 
accomplished men of his time — minister, school master, botanist, 
member of Congress and commonwealth founder. His son re- 
lates of him that in his school he was equally successful in pre- 
paring for college, teaching theology and instructing in the art 
of navigation. Among the other settlers was “Major Dean Tyler, 
a scholar and a gentleman, educated at Harvard College.” Put- 
nam had been successful as farmer, military officer and surveyor. 
These were men, educated, not only in the schools, but in the 
practical side of life, men of foresight and daring, men of re- 
sources and courage. 

One of their first solicitudes was for the proper bringing up 
of youth. A great deal of twaddle has been written about the 
origin of free public schools in America. Massachusetts, New 
York and Virginia contend for the honor of first introducing 
them; but not one of those communities previous to the Revolu- 
tion ever established a system of what we call free public schools, 
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supported wholly by taxation and open equally to boys and girls. 
Outside of New England there was, when Marietta was planted,. 
no such thing in the United States as a system of state supported 
schools of any kind, and in New England they were poorly 
taught, worse housed and not supervised at all. Nevertheless, 
the Ordinance of 1785 affirmed the public importance of educa- 
tion by reserving one thirty-sixth of the new land for the support 
of schools, and the Ordinance of 1787 inculcated the principle 
that “schools and the means of education shall forever be en- 
couraged ;” while in the contract of the Ohio Company, Cutler 
secured a section in each township for the support of the schoolls,. 
another “for the support of religion,” and two whole townships 
for a university, as the gift of Congress to the new community. 
The principle of the duty to educate the youth was permanent ; 
the educational land grant was fleeting, for the experience of a 
_ century has shown that no American community can be depended’ 
upon to protect such gifts, either by a system of leases, or by 
holding the land for a high price. Within the present limits of 
the city of Chicago were original school lands, which if properly 
husbanded would support the whole system of public schools 
magnificently, but of which only a few. thousand square feet re- 
main in public ownership. Even the indirect reflex of these 
grants, in the creation out of the proceeds of the Western Reserve 
of a permanent Connecticut school fund, in the judgment of the 
authorities of that state has served to educate the people of 
Connecticut chiefly into spending as little as possible beyond their 
proportion of the state fund. 

The great significance of the schools in the Ohio Company’s. 
purchase, as in the Reserve, is that the people would have them, 
fund or no fund; and that they early adopted the idea of giving” 
to girls equal educational opportunities,-in the common schools. 
The admission of little children to mixed schools, and of larger 
girls to separate sections of the common schools was not unknown 
in New England; and there were a few co-educational academies. 
prior to 1787. It was the West, however, with its widely diffused 
population, that taught the country the immense financial saving” 
of large school expenditures. The success of the Western com- 
mon schools, however crude and imperfectly organized, stimulated 
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the Eastern states, so that fifty years from the founding of Ohio, 
every Northern state had general public schools; and in girls’ 
academies, and female seminaries, and in a few girls’ high schools, 
opportunities for advanced instruction began. It was the West 
which first recognized the possibility of a college education for 
‘girls, as the founders of Oberlin College put it in 1833, “The 
elevation of the female character, by bringing within the reach 
-of the misjudged and neglected sex all the instructoral privileges 
which have hitherto unreasonably distinguished the leading sex 
from theirs.” Then in 1841 Oberlin began the conferring of the 
degree of A. B. on women. It was in lowa that women were 
first admitted to the free privileges of a State University. 

In this development, Ohio led the way. The foundation of 
Muskingum Academy in 1797 (or 1798) made possible the first 
step above the common schools; and the incorporation of a State 
University at Athens in 1801, followed by Miami University and | 
Marietta College, emphasized the determination of the community - 
to give its children the same kind of advantages that they had in 
the East. 

It is impossible to say how far these things have reacted upon 
the older part of the country, but it is significant that the Moseley 
commission of English educational experts, a few years ago, 
pitched upon the University of Wisconsin as the typical Ameri- 
can University. The idea of State Universities has so far worked 
backward into New England, that Maine and Vermont have 
adopted it, though in the other four states the ground is prac- 
tically pre-empted by endowed Colleges of great prestige. But 
those endowed Colleges have been modified, both by the example 
of Western institutions and by the competition of their growing 
rivals. Coeducation, which does not accord with New England 
traditions, has penetrated into many of the public and private 
Universities of the East, and has only been stayed by the creation 
‘of splendidly housed and excellently taught separate women’s 
Colleges, while the two great Universities of Harvard and Co- 
lumbia have neutralized the demand for the education of the girls 
by setting up adjunct Colleges for women, a kind of lightning 
rods to carry away the electricity. In this respect influence seems 
to be moving a second time westward, inasmuch as this so-called 
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“co-ordinate system of education” has been adopted at Western 
Reserve University, and in part at the University of Chicago; 
while in several of the State Universities the students tacitly ap- 
prove it by declining to affiliate with the women: members of 
their classes in class organizations, or social events. 


POLITICAL METHODS. 


A larger, more direct and more easily traceable influence of 
the West tpon the East has been in the development of govern- 
ment and political methods. In 1787 the machinery-both of gov- 
ernirent and of parties was comparatively simple; state officers 
were few; appointive officers had secure tenures; elective officers 
were often chosen for many successive terms, and political parties: 
were not yet constructed on a national basis. Political chicanery, 
fraud and corruption were by no means unknown; it was no: 
political Arcady. More than two centuries ago, when a ballot 
was being taken in the Boston town meeting, it is recorded that 
“The Inhabitants proceeded to bring in their votes, & when the 
Selectmen were Receiving ’em at the Door of the Hall they ob- 
served one of the Inhabitants Vizt: John Pigeon to put in about 
a dozen with the word Yea wrote on all of ’em, and being charged 


‘with so doing he acknowledged it.” In 1765 a Philadelphia 


politician wrote to a friend that the way to win was to “let it be 
spread through the country, that your party intend to come well 
armed to the election, and that you intend, if there is the least 
partiality in either sheriff, inspectors, or managers of the election, 
that you will thrash the sheriff, every inspector, Quaker and’ 
Mennonist to a jelly;” adding, “I see no danger in the scheme 
but that of a riot.” The Western people had some early acquaint- 
ance with these methods. Ephraim Cutler complains that when a 
candidate for the colonelcy of his militia regiment in Ohio, the: 
election was held in secret and without due notice ; that even then 
he got a majority of the votes, but was nevertheless deprived of 
his office. 

The great contribution of the West to American government 
has been the extension of the suffrage. For years nobody out 
there was rich except in the ownership of undeveloped lands, and 
the usual property qualifications were easy to acquire, so that the: 
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universal suffrage of white men speedily came about. The desire 
to stimulate immigration led to the offer of suffrage to naturalized 
citizens and even to declarants. This flame of popular govern- 
ment swept backward across the mountains, and within about 
forty years from the planting of Ohio had practically overrun 
every New England State. This was the youth of the world; 
this was the glorious time when men believed in the educating 
power of the ballot; when “government by the consent of the 
governed” came as near realization as is humanly possible, when 
the immigrants on the whole justified the belief that responsibility 
brings reason and caution; when special privileges of property 
holders or tax payers disappeared. The Western communities, 
with something like equality of conditions, could furnish equality 
of opportunities ; and exhibited to the world an example of real 
democracy. The East with its accuntulated wealth, its tradition 
of social distinctions, and its variety of occupations seemed less 
fitted for such a process; nevertheless the right to vote was suc- 
cessfully extended to the day laborers and mill-hands of New 
England. The influence of universal suffrage has in our day 
‘been much diminished, first, by the wide-spread disposition to ex- 
‘clude a race of ten millions altogether, and second, from the 
neutralizing influence of masses of voters, casting their ballots as 
directed by employers, or by political machines; but there is as 
little likelihood of any serious diminution of this privilege in New 
England as in any part of the country. 

Another influence of the West upon the East has been in 
‘the development of the idea of rotation in office. In New England, 
from Colonial times, it was expected that any efficient public 
servant, Governor, Judge or Assembly man, would be returned 
for a succession of years; thus Jonathan Trumbull was seven- 
teen times elected Governor of Connecticut. Partly because of 
the unpopularity of Governor St. Clair during his fourteen years 
of service in the Northwest Territory, and partly because of the 
feeling that any man was good enough to clothe a public office, 
‘such long public service never obtained in the West, and from 
the replacing of elective officers at the end of brief terms, the idea 
of rotation extended to appointive officers, even to small positions. 
‘The sweeping out of political opponents, whenever a new party 
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got control of the State government, began in Pennsylvania. and 
in New York, but the idea that a public office is a gift and not an 
opportunity. a good thing which ought to be passed from hand to 
hand, instead of an instrumentality for rendering a public service, 
grew very slowly in New England and was powerfully reinforced 
by the influence of the West. 

In one of the arts of government the founders of the Ohio 
Company furnished a brilliant example. Never was there a more 
ingenious, systematic and successful piece of lobbying than that 
of Rev. Manasseh Cutler before the Congress of the Confedera- 
tion. He came down to New York in July, 1787, armed with 
forty-three letters of introduction to members of Congress and 
other influential people ; he dined with the president of the Board 
of Treasury ; he paid his respects to the president of Congress ; he 
called on members of Congress; he made a list of the members 
opposed to his project, in order to “bring the opponents over.” 
“In order to get at some of them, so as to work powerfully on 
their minds,” says he, “in some instances we engaged one person, 
who engaged a second, and he a third, and so on to a fourth be- 
fore we could effect our purpose,” an early instance of the mystic 
power of “influence.” He finally reduced the opponents to three, 
about whom he said, “Of Few and Bingham, there is hope, but 
to bring over that stubborn mule of a Kearney I think beyond our 
power.” He placated St. Clair by advocating his appointment to 
the Governorship of the Northwest Territory; and he finally ac- 
complished his purpose by making a combination with the pro- 
moters of the Scioto Company, whose only object was to get “an 
option,” which they might sell out without putting any money 
into the enterprise, and who organized a system of American and 
French companies and holding companies, which might be studied 
by some of our modern corporations with great profit to them- 
selves and corresponding damage to the public interest. But all 
this machinery was set in motion, simply to accomplish a purpose 
of great benefit to the United States, and the land operations of 
the Ohio Company, though less successful financially than was 
hoped, showed an openness and straightforwardness in striking 
contrast to the shady manipulation of the Scioto Company, which 
resulted in fraud, bankruptcy and misery to all concerned. Cut- 
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ler’s lobbying was arch-angelic compared with the contemporary 
scheme of the Cuyahoga Purchase, to which he alludes in his 
diary. Certain Canadians and others in 1796 got a fraudulent 
Indian Treaty, under which they claimed about five million acres. 
south of Lake Erie; and they did their best to secure a confirma- 
tion from Congress ; eventually the promoters were glad to accept 
six hundred dollars in settlement of their preposterous claims, 
which approach recent land transactions in Oregon for their bare- 
faced impudence. 


THE PROBLEM OF COLONIZATION. 


In still another way the West has been the instructor of the 
East. In the literature of the time, we find two significant 
phrases: Manasseh Cutler speaks of the settlement as a “colony,” 
and Rufus Putnam calls the United States “an empire.” Both 
words denote the conception that the United States consisted of 
two separate sections, the states and the territories or dependen- 
cies. Theodore Roosevelt thinks the foundation of Marietta an 
easy task compared with that of their neighbors in Kentucky and 
Tennessee. “The dangers they ran and the hardships they suf- 
fered,” says he, in his Winning of the West, “in no wise ap- 
proached those undergone and overcome by the iron-willed, iron-. 
limbed hunters who first built their lonely cabins on the Cumber- 
land and Kentucky.” It is true that there was a springtime of 
intoxication of adventure and danger in the Southern settlements ; 
that the Kentuckian might shout with the dweller of the Heaven- 
kissing Himalayas. 


“O Joy! In the olden time the Head—Father-Spirit made the earth, 

(He) the Sky—Existing—One made this earth, 

He clothed the stony bosom of this tearful earth with fertile fields 

When the men were made and the jointed bamboos and the trees. 

At the same time were we, the sons of the (one)-mother-flesh jolly fel- 
lows. 


O Joy! The mulberry trees were made with the rice and other food 
plants, 

The running rivers were made with their fleeing fishes, 

And fleeing sky-birds were made with the worms and insects, 

And the rainbow was made by our old first great-grandfather, 

(But) our troubles were made by our old first great-grandmother.” 
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In this joy of the undiscovered the Ohio Associates perhaps 
did not share; but they knew many of the dangers of the frontier. 
For them the volleys of Indian musketry blazed out along the 
wooded bluffs of the Ohio; into their skulls sank the tomahawk; 
to their houses were applied the torch. The Kentuckian was but 
exchanging one log-house for another, leaving the buck for the 
buffalo; the New Englander was turning his back on comfort and 
prosperity. The Kentuckian expected ta remain a backwoods- 
man; the Ohioan, from the first conception of Putnam in 1783, 
had no intention of anything but ultimate statehood and member- 
ship in the Federal Union. The Northwest Territory was the 
school of future States; its constitution, the great Ordinance of 
1787 is a document which stands alongside Magna Charta and the 
Declaration of Independence as a bold assertion of the rights of 
the individual. 


Especially was this difference of moral purpose visible in the 
slavery clause of the Ordinance. The Kentuckian and the Ten- 
nessean carried along his slave, if he had any, and drifted into a 
status of permanent slave-holding; the Ohio Company insisted 
on the first national condemnation of slavery, and in spite of the 
strong influence of Southern settlers, every State formed out 
of the Northwest Territory, persisted in freedom. These two 
lessons were read by older States. The influence of Ohio, and 
Indiana, and‘Illinois helped to hold Connecticut, and New York 
and Pennsylvania and New Jersey to their schemes of gradual 
emancipation. From the Ohio Purchase and from Western Re- 
serve sprang two streams of anti-slavery sentiment, which united 
in a Western abolition movement, as vigorous and more effective 
than the New England movemnet. Thus the New England 
people, in sowing the seed of liberty and equal justice were pre- 
paring a crop, not only for their Western children, but for their 
kindred remaining on the Atlantic coast. 


After all, is not the great reason for the influence of the West 
on New England, the earlier influence of New England on the 
West, which still goes on unchecked and unmeasured? If the 
West sends eastward ideals, ideas, men and wealth, New England 
sends westward wealth, men, ideas and ideals. In the world of 
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the mind, in the realm of action, there is no longer an East or a 
West; we all listen to Walt Whitman: 


“T hear America singing, the varied carols I hear, 
Those of mechanics, each one singing his as it should be, blithe and strong, 
The carpenter singing his as he measures his plank or beam, 
The mason singing his as he makes ready for work, or leaves off work. 
The delicious singing of the mother, or of the young wife at work, or 
of the girl sewing or washing, 

Each singing what belongs to him or her and to none else, 

The day what belongs to the day —at night the party of young fellows, 
. robust, friendly, 
Singing with open mouths their strong melodious songs.” 


It is in this sense that Birnam Wood has at last come to Dun- 
sinane, that the New-Anglicized West has become the tutor 
of his schoolmaster, that the child and the grandsire are twin 
brothers. Of New England it might be said, as Bacon said of 
Rome, “It was not Rome that came upon the world, but the world 
that came upon the Romans; and that is the sure way of great- 
ness.” 























TALLMADGE TOWNSHIP. 


E. O. RANDALL, 


Six miles east of Akron, the thriving official center of its 
county, in almost its pristine solitude, pioneer simplicity and 
primitive picturesqueness, lies the quiet little village of Tall- 
madge. Its two or three hundred contented inhabitants go their 
way today, as undisturbed by 
the social follies or the com- 
mercial whirl, distant but one 
hour’s travel, as though they 
were lodged in some vast 
wilderness, inaccessible to the 
inroads of society’s corrup- 
tions. To walk the broad, 
tree-canopied streets and talk 
with the genuine, generous, 
cultured ard unpretentious 
people of this “loveliest vil- 
lage of the plain,”’. even for 
a day, is to receive rest for 
the mind and peace for the 
soul. It has been truly 
i claimed that Ohio was the 
=e stand of Puritanism. In 
‘tTallmadge as no where else 
in this commonwealth still lingers the influence of its New 
England ancestry. The form may be much dwarfed and the 
spirit be weak, but the latter is still potent enough to be felt. 
To enter Tallmadge is to breathe the atmosphere of the simple 
life. The vanity and vexation of the twentieth century are 
strangers to Tallmadge; they would not stay long if they came, 
they would feel so out of place. This is why we tell about 
Tallmadge for we have been there and know whereof we speak.. 

(275) 
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Topographically, Tallmadge is four hundred feet above the 
level of Lake Erie, resting on the “Portage Summit,” the eleva- 
tion between the rivers Cuyahoga and Tuscarawas and on the 
“carrying trail” over which, in the early days of canoe travel, the 
portable boats were transferred from one stream to the other, 
thus securing connected navigation from the Great Lakes to the 
“Father of Waters.” It is in Summit county, so called because 
being the highest land on the line of the Ohio Canal. Summit 
County, carved from Portage, Medina and Stark Counties, dates 
back politically to 1840. . These three latter counties, just men- 
tioned, came out of Trumbull. Tallmadge antedates Summit 
County by a generation. That we may comprehend the indelible 
character stamped by its early settlers upon this town, we must 
briefly recall its ancestry and descent. 


THE WESTERN RESERVE. 


It its a far cry from the throne of the Charles’ in the early 
years of the seventeenth century to the township of Tallmadge 
in the beginning of the twentieth century, but the historical 
chain is complete and the links are easily followed. The disso- 
lute monarchs just named granted to certain favorites portions 
of lands in the New World. Renewed charters were issued by 
succeeding Kings until the colony and subsequent State of Con- 
necticut, claimed under its charters, a strip of territory facing 
the New England coast from latitude 41° south to parallel 42° 2’ 
north and extending west from “sea to sea.” That strip in its 
westward extension, it will be seen, embraced what was later to 
be the northern part of Ohio. The Northwest Territory was 
similarly cut into by the colonial claims of New York, Massa- 
chusetts, and Virginia, the latter embracing the southern portion 
of Ohio to-be. We are rehearsing school boy history, history so 
well known that it almost repeats itself, but thus only may we 
get the proper perspective for our sketch. The American Revo- 
lution forever severed the ties of the mother country to these 
colonies, which emerged from that conflict sovereign States. 
‘These States united into a federal government claimed the great 
territory west of the Alleghanies. It was claimed by the Indians 
who occupied it. It was likewise demanded by the colonies whose 
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charters extended through it. The United States government by 
treaties and wars of conquest abrogated or usurped the rights of 
the Indians. One by one the States ceded their claims to the new 
government. Virginia reserved certain lands between the Great 
Miami and Scioto River, known as the Virginia Military Lands, 
to be given as bounties to the Revolutionary veterans from the 
Old Dominion. Connecticut, with Yankee persistency and fru- 
gality, was the last colony to “give up.” This she did on Sep- 
tember 14, 1786, then ceding her claims west of the Alleghanies 
except a tract of land bounded north by the international line, 
east by the western line of Pennsylvania, south by the forty-first 
parallel of north latitude and west by a line parallel with one 
hundred and twenty miles west from the Pennsylvania line. This 
western terminus is now the eastern boundaries of Sandusky and 
Huron Counties. This territory Connecticut reserved, hence its 
appellation, ““New Connecticut,” and more often the “Western Re- 
‘serve.’ The United States government having now got title and 
possession of the lands north and west of the Ohio River by the 
famous “Ordinance of 1787,” organized it into a vast political 
territory. But this did not include the Western Reserve. The 
part now embraced in the Counties of Erie and Huron,:and con- 
sisting of some 500,000 acres, was subsequently (1792) set apart 
by the General Assembly of Connecticut to compensate the people 
of that colony who had suffered loss, chiefly from fire, from the 
incursions of the British troops during the Revolution. This tract 
has ever since been known as “The Fire Lands.” The Western 
Reserve was a worry to Connecticut. It was too far distant to be 
available. It was a howling wilderness inhabited by savage men 
and ferocious animals. A purchaser was finally found. It was the 
Connecticut Land Company. This Company organized for the 
purpose described originally consisted of thirty-five persons. The 
tract, sold without measurement, but supposed to contain 
4,000,000 acres, was contracted for in September, 1795. The 
price agreed upon was $1,200,000 or thirty cents per acre. The 
purchase was made upon credit secured by mortgages. The 
stockholders placed the title in three trustees. The amount was 
divided into 400 shares of $3,000 each. Any one paying in a sum 
received a certificate entitling him to an amount of the land pro- 
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portionate to the payment. The tract was divided into townships 
of five miles square each, and designated: by numbers and ranges. 
The numbers ran from south to north and the ranges from east 
to west. The certificates of purchase were numbered and the 
numbers drawn as in a lottery. Each proprietor therefore drew 
a township or a fraction of one according to amount paid. 
The location of this land was determined by lot. The inequalities 
arising from this method of choice were equalized by giving to 
those who drew a poor township, a part also of a better one. 
There were many unique and curious features about this “West- 
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ern Reserve” land scheme. One of these features, absolutely with- 
out similarity in American history, was the question of the 
political status of the Reserve. When Connecticut sold this terri- 
tory to the Land Company, she yielded all her right, title and in- 
terest, jurisdictional as well as to soil. She no longer governed 
the Reserve. The United States government had no civil juris- 
diction because the section was never ceded to it. It was an in- 
dependent, orphan, piece of a previous colony. The Ordinance 
of 1787 did not cover it. The purchasers made frequent applica- 
tions to the State of Connecticut to extend her jurisdiction and 
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laws. over the territory, and to the United States to accept jurisdic- 
tion, but both refused. The Western Reserve was an anomalous 
autonomy, an isolated piece of a previous colony. In 1800 acts of 
Congress and of the Connecticut Legislature confirmed the title 
of Connecticut to the soil of the Reserve on one hand and re- 
leased jurisdiction to the United States on the other. Thus for 
the first time in its history, the Western Reserve came within any 
civil jurisdiction and its people were protected and governed by 
law. From’ 1795 to 1800 they were absolutely without laws or 
government of any kind. There were no courts, ‘no laws, no 
records, no magistrates or police and no modes of enforcing or 
protecting land titles or personal rights. It was literally, says | 
Mr. Hutchins, ‘No man’s land,” so far as government and law 
were concerned. But it was, he might have added, a veritable 
Utopia. It was the acme and dream of ideal society. “Lands 
were bought and sold, personal contracts made, marriages solemn- 
ized and personal rights respected as in the best governed societies, 
and all without government and without law.” It is a peculiar 
and perfect picture for the contemplation of the historian and the 
political economist. It was unequalled, and explained only by the 
fact that these self-governing settlers were the descendants of the 
New England stock, the heirs to the truth, the honesty and honor 
of the Pilgrim Fathers. I know of no incident so illustrative of 
the principle of the “square deal and fair play.” When in 1800 
the United States took in the Western Reserve, it became a part 
of the Northwest Territory and was organized into one County, 
called Trumbull, after Jonathan Trumbull, the grand old patriot, 
Governor of Connecticut and the original “Brother Jonathan.” 
The wilderness of the Western Reserve began to be broken and 
dotted by the settlers from New England, at first mainly from 
Connecticut. One of these settlers now commands our attention, 
for he is the patron saint and martyr of Tallmadge. 


DAVID BACON, 


David Bacon, the founder of Tallmadge, was a native of 
Woodstock, Massachusetts, making his natal entry into that town 
early in September, 1771.. The English ancestry of this family 
came to America previous to 1640. We are indebted for our 
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brief summary of the career of David Bacon to articles written 
by his distinguished son, the late Reverend Leonard Bacon, and 
published in the Congregational Quarterly, 1876. The family 
was a typical one of the New England Puritan persuasion. David 
was trained in the godly thought and habits of those days. After 
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drifting about to various locations, engaged in various avocations, 
he settled (1799) in Mansfield, Connecticut. His religious 
nature, inborn and strengthened by education, impelled him to the 
service of the Gospel among the most benighted of his fellowmen. 
He resolved to be a missionary to the Western Indians. He was 
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not a college graduate nor an ordained minister, but self-sacrifice, 
unusual natural ability, and a desire to serve the Master, qualified 
him for the missionary eld. The missionary spirit was begin- 
ning to possess the good people of New England, and in 1798 
the pastors of the Connecticut churches completed an organiza- 
tion called “The Missionary Society of Connecticut.” There still 
existed a partial relation, in Connecticut, of church and State, 
and the Governor was authorized to issue a yearly “brief” calling 
for a contribution from each Congregational parish in the State, 
for this missionary society. In the summer of 1800 David Bacon, 
who had read some theology with a clergyman, was examined by 
the committee, “as to his doctrinal and experimental acquaintance 
with the truth,” and the examiners were “fully satisfied with his 
answers.” Learning that he was “embarrassed in his worldly 
circumstances,” the committee kindly undertook to mediate be- 
tween Mr. Bacon and his creditors, but assumed no responsibility 
for his debts. Those debts could not have been very large, as it 
was evidently expected that he would be able to pay them out of 
a salary of “one hundred and ten cents a day,” which was the 
compensation to be awarded him for his services as a missionary, 
with an additional allowance for an interpreter. His field was 
designated as the “Indians in the vicinity of Sandusky Bay or to 
som? of the Tribes south and west of Lake Erie.” His engage- 
ment was for a term not exceeding six months. Amid fervent 
prayers for his success, he bade his friends farewell and with his 
luggage on his back, started alone and on foot from Hartford 
for the then far West. Including opportunities to catch a ride 
now and then, he traveled about twenty-five miles a day. At 
Canandaigua (N. Y.) he met Captain Chapin, Superintendent of 
Indian Affairs, and from him obtained a letter commending him 
to the Seneca chiefs at Buffalo Creek — now Buffalo City. At 
this latter point he was welcomed by Sir William Johnson, the 
Indian agent and interpreter, husband of the sister of Joseph 
Brant, chief of the Mohawks. The Indians assembled to give 
Mr. Bacon audience. One of the speakers was Red Jacket, the 
Seneca orator, who among other things said the Senecas would 
gladly receive a missionary if they could discover that their white 
neighbors were also made better by his preaching! Bacon reached: 
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Detroit thirty-four days after leaving Hartford. He visited and 
held council with the Indians at Mackinac, deciding that the field 
in that region was more promising for his work. The Indians 
in that locality were more numerous and more in need of the 
gospel. After two months sojourn in the Mackinac country, he 
retured to Hartford to report his plans and obtain endorsement 
for their execution. The Committee on Missions approved his 
report and his proposals for future work and the Trustees of the 
Missionary Society ordained him to the gospel ministry. He was 
married, on Christmas Eve, at Lebanon (Conn.), to Alice Parks, 
a most attractive and accomplished miss of eighteen, who was 
thenceforth to share the joys and sorrows of the young minister. 

In accordance with his own suggestion, the Rev. David 
3acon was delegated by the Missionary Society to Arbrecroche, 
some forty miles from Mackinac, and a center of the Ottawas, 
Chippewas, and Ojibways. Thither he proceeded with his 
young bride in the midst of winter. But the religious zeal was 
irresistible and his courage dauntless. He and his wife both in- 
tended to learn the Indian languages that they might better in- 
gratiate themselves into the confidence and friendliness of the 
natives. But the obstacles were greater than they had reckoned. 
The Catholic missionaries had been there before them; more than 
all else the heathen of the forest were debauched by the fur traders 
and made suspicious and hostile by the British and French 
Canadians. After months of fruitless efforts to convert the men 
or educate the children the outlook was “dark and gloomy and 
what adds to the gloom, there is little prospect that it will ever be 
otherwise,” he wrote home. The soul of the devout but dis- 
couraged missionary was vexed with the profaneness, drunken- 
ness, licentiousness and absolute ungodliness that surrounded 
him. The white man’s rum and dissolute example had done its 
deadly work. The reverend and his intrepid wife made poor 
progress in acquiring the Indian dialects and interpreters for 
religious work were practically impossible. The situation was 
graphically set forth in a speech to Rev. Bacon by Pondegauwan, 
a Chippewa chief : 


“My father, I have spoken to our children, to get them to listen 
to you, but they tell me that they think they are too foolish to learn. 
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“My father, we think the Great Spirit did not put us.on the ground 
to learn such things as the white people learn. If he had thought it 
proper, he would have taught us such things when he put us here. My 
father, we cannot live together so as to attend to these things like the 
white people. The Great Spirit has given them cattle and everything 
about them that they want to, live upon. If they are hungry they have 
only to go into their yard and kill a creature. But he gave us no such 
things. He put us upon the ground to run in the woods to get our 
living. When we are hungry, we have to go away and hunt to get 
something to eat. If we set out in the morning, we may have to run 
all day to find something, and we sometimes have to go without. My 
father, we hope you will be disposed to give our people such things 
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as they need. And we hope they will do better in future. If it was 
rot for rum, they would like what you have to say to them very well. 
But rum is our master.” 


Moreover the personal deprivations and discouragements 
endured by the Rev. and Mrs. Bacon were almost fatal. They 
lived in a hut nearly uninhabitable, suffered for proper food and 
clothing, the remittances due them from the Society did not come 
or were so delayed as to cause loss and distress. Creditors were 
clamoring for their pay. Two little ones arrived in the family, 
adding paternal and maternal joys, but increasing the needs and 
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trials of the household. The details constitute a pathetic story. 
The attempted mission came to an end in the summer of 1804, 
when orders were received from Hartford for Mr. Bacon to 
abandon his efforts among the Indians, repair to New Connecti- 
cut, there await further orders, making meanwhile a report to the 
Society of his financial affairs. After a journey prolonged by 
sickness and suffering the family reached Hudson (Ohio), where 
the wife and children were left and whence Mr. Bacon proceeded 
on, alone, to Hartford. The Missionary Committee received Mr. 
Bacon’s report, paid him in full for his services as missionary to 
the Indians and discontinued his labors in that field. David Hud- 
son, founder of the Western Reserve town bearing his name, and 
the Revs. Joseph Badger and Thomas Robbins, sort of peripatet- 
ic pastors in the Western Reserve, urged the Connecticut Society 
to place Rev. Bacon in the New Connecticut field. It was done, 
the Society agreeing to pay half the expense of the newly ap- 
pointed pastor while the local churches, among which he might 
administer, were to bear the other half. 


THE TALLMADGE SETTLEMENT. 


In March, 1805, Rev. Bacon began his quasi pastoral work in 
Hudson. From this center he went about the Reserve preaching 
in the little settlements, often in isolated log cabins to a single 
family, at times trudging through the forest like the Apostles of 
old without scrip or purse. The wandering experience made 
him thoroughly acquainted with the wants and with the possi- 
bilities and prospects of the Western Reserve in its initial settle- 
ments. He was convinced that more could be done for the estab- 
lishment of Christian institutions and for the moral and religious 
welfare of the Reserve as a whole, by one conspicuous example, 
a well organized and well Christianized township, “with all the 
best arrangements and appliances of New England civilization, 
than by years of desultory effort in itinerant preaching.” He 
would establish a community of which religion should be the basic 
and inseparable element, a settiement after the form and spirit 
of the early Puritan ideals. “Being near what was then the west- 
ern limit of the progress of settlement in that region, he looked 
about him for a vacant township in which such an attempt might 
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be made. Ten miles south from the centre of Hudson was the centre 
of such a township, ‘No. 2 in the tenth Range.’ His prophetic 
mind saw the exquisite capabilities of that five-miles square, its. 
fertile soil, its salubrious air, its beautiful undulating surface, its 
pure and abundant water, its stream singing in the grand old 
woods, and rich with power for the service of man. He saw 
that the proprietorship of it was chiefly in the hands of men who, 
as his trusting and hopeful nature led him to believe, would enter 
into his views, and would even be willing to sacrifice something 
of their possible gains (if need should be) for so great a scheme 
of public usefulness as that with which his mind was laboring.” 
Moved by this new call to the cause of his Master, Mr. Bacon 
relinquished his previous engagements for that of the new enter- 
prise, and in the Autumn of 1805 proceeded with his family to 
Hartford, a wagon journey of five weeks. He at once began the 
exploitation of his plans and sought for parties who would aid him 
in their prosecution. In the distribution of the land of the Reserve 
among the stock purchasers, Town 2, Range 10, was originally 
drawn by two companies called the Brace Company and the Rock- 
well Company; the first consisted of Jonathan Brace, Justin Ely, 
Roger Newberry, Elijah White and Enoch Perkins; the second 
company comprised Azariah Rockwell, Abram Root, Oliver Dick- 
inson and Stephen W. James. Subsequently Colonel Benjamin 
Tallmadge, ‘of Litchfield, Conn., and Ephraim Starr, of Goshen, 
Conn., purchased the interest of the Rockwell Company and be- 
came tenants in common with the Brace Company. In the prose- 
cution of his plans, Mr. Bacon on July 12, 1806, contracted with 
Mr. Starr and soon afterwards with Col. Tallmadge for the pur- 
chase of their entire interest in the township, and with the Brace 
Company for a part of their interest—in all for about 12,000 acres, 
at the price of one dollar and fifty cents per acre. David Bacon, 
it is readily imagined, did not pay for this property at the time of 
purchase. He merely made a contract of purchase, with the 
agreement that when any part of the price was delivered a deed 
should be made for the part so paid for. Mr. Bacon gave the 
name of Tallmadge to the township, as from him the largest 
holding had been secured, viz., 6,245 acres. He was also doubt- 
less actuated by the fact that the name of Colonel Tallmadge 
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was the most conspicuous one in New England connected with 
the Bacon purchase and moreover, that Colonel Tallmadge was in 
full accord with the religious views and philanthropic plans of 
David Bacon. 

The boundary lines of the township were originally surveyed 
in 1797, and within a few years afterwards, probably before 
1805, the township was laid out, under the direction of Gen. 
Simon Perkins, into twenty-five sections of one square mile each, 
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F'an of ‘lallmadge Township as Laid out by Bacon. Each square 
contains 1,000 acres. Eight roads converge from Public 
Park. 


by Caleb Palmer, surveyor. In November, 1806, Mr. Bacon had 
a new subdivision of the township made by Seth L. Ensign, sur- 
veyor, into sixteen large lots of one and a quarter miles square 
and containing one thousand acres each. This last survey has 
been recognized in all subsequent sales and sub-divisions. The 
geographical center of the township, according to the plans of 
Mr. Bacon, was to be the religious, educational and social cen- 
ter. Five parallel roads running north and south and five par- 
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allel roads running east and west cut the township into the 
sixteen equal divisions. In the exact center of the township was 
established the Public Square, from which radiated four roads 
extending respectively to the four corners of the township. One- 
can stand, therefore, in the public square and look down or up 
eight straight roads. The great lots were generally subdivided 
into six smaller lots — excepting those at the center, which were 
divided into lots of a few acres each, for the accommodation of 
mechanics and professional men, who were expected to locate 
there. Says Mr. Sill in his semi-centennial address, “slight as 
the relation may appear to a hasty observer, his (Bacon’s) plan 
of the township, which may well be termed a model, has undoubt- 
edly produced a marked, abiding and beneficial effect upon the 
character of its inhabitants, and furnishes evidences of the ab- 
sorbing idea and sagacity of its author. The greatest possible 
facility for intercommunication being, by this plan, furnished to 
all sections of the township — the unity of sentiment and pur- 
pose of its citizens, otherwise so carefully sought after, has been 
secured as it scarcely could have been under other conditions.” 
Probably no rural town in this state or elsewhere was sim- 
ilarly projected. It was a village with a heart from which should 
flow all excellent influences and to which should be easily and 
irresistibly drawn all members of the community. Says Leonard 
Bacon, son of David: “The meeting-house at the geographical 
centre, with the parsonage, the physicians’ houses, the academy, 
the country inn, and the mechanics’ shops and dwellings around 
the neighborhood, school-houses at the corners made by the inter- 
section of the parallel roads with the diagonals, the attraction 
drawing all households, on the Sabbath, towards the central 
place of worship where all the highways meet, the gentle pressure 
of the bond of neighborhood, binding every family to every other 
—all this was in the mind of the projector when he drew the 
plan, and was often on his lips while he was toiling to achieve 
the reality.” To still further indelibly implant the influence of 
religion upon the settlers in this community, David Bacon in 
all his contracts of sale to sub-purchasers, inserted a clause 
charging every one hundred acres of land sold with a tax of two: 
dollars a year for the support of the gospel—and none could 
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have any land at any price or on any condition except that of 
joining the church, and subscribing to the Saybrook Platform, 
which was the ecclesiastical constitution or state confession of 
faith adopted by the state of Connecticut through legislative en- 
actment in 1703. Could the good David Bacon revert the wheels 
of time for a century and transplant in the Western Reserve the 
roots of New England character so they would thrive and grow? 
It was a noble purpose; a courageous undertaking; but alas for 
the hopes of human futility. Mr. Bacon was the first settler in 
his land of promise. With his wife, three little children, one an 
infant six months of age, and an assistant, Justin E. Fink, the 
“Honest and faithful hired man,” the founder of this new re- 
ligious kingdom set out from Hudson in one of the cumbersome, 
slow moving wagons of the time. It was June 24, 1807, when 
they halted on the banks of a little creek, on the south line of the 
Township one-half mile west of the north and south center road. 
Here the clearing was made and the little log hut was erected, 
close to the old Portage Path, over which the Indians passed in 
their journeyings. Mr. Bacon was therefore the foremost pioneer 
-of his own enterprise. The new city of David was launched. 
And now began the tedious work of seeking other families who 
would enter into his views and actively co-operate with him in 
the permanent establishment of this isolated Christian commun- 
ity. With the exception of George Boosinger, a German having 
no interest in Bacon’s plans, who built a cabin in the south-east 
corner of the Township in the Fall (1807) but left before Win- 
ter, Mr. Bacon’s family constituted the only inhabitants until the 
Spring of 1808. The recruits to the settlement began to appear, 
but they were few and far between. Many were the tedious and 
prolonged journeys made by Mr. Bacon to the older Western 
Reserve villages to present his claims and persuade others into 
co-operation. With great joy and relief the arrival of each new 
family was welcomed. Slowly the incomers were enrolled in the 
little pioneer circle, from 1807 to 1810— “too slowly for the 
hopes, far too slowly for the personal interest and pecuniary 
responsibilities of the founder.” But his religious zeal did not 
abate. In midwinter, in the bleak month of January (1809) the 
faithful few assembled in the Bacon log cabin, which had been 
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the temple of worship from the start, and organized “the church 
of Christ, in Tallmadge.” Baptism and the Lord’s Supper were 
administered. Ten members comprised the little church, organ- 
ized under the form of Congregational self-government and which 
“promised to be the best on the Reserve.” The writer of this 
sketch, under the pilotage of Mr. L. V. Bierce, sought the site 
of this first tabernacle in the wilds of Tallmadge Township. 
The location is now nearly a mile from the nearest highway, in 





Monument Marking Site of Bacon’s Cabin. 


the midst of a spacious wheat field reached by a trackless tramp 
through meadows and woods. The site is-marked by a gigantic 
glacial bowlder upon the flinty face of which is carved the in- 
scription : 


“Here the First Church in Tallmadge was Gathered In 
the House of Rev. David Bacon, Jan. 22, 1809 — June 2, 1880.” 


The last date is that of the erection of this memorial stone 
The church, thus early established, though not including the en- 
Vol. XVII— 19. 
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tire colony, was really the basis of the settlement, giving it its 
true character and interest from the beginning. Individuals not 
connected with the church, were yet actively interested in sustain- 
ing the institutions of religion, and a regular mode of contribut- 
ing to its support was adopted by the formation of a society — 
members of which need not be communicants — under the name 
of the Congregational Society of Tallmadge, — with a voluntary 
system of taxation upon persons and property. 


BACON’S DISCOMFITURE. 


The year 1810 brought some encouragement, for it marked 
the arrival of the first settlers that came directly from New 
England; among these Elizur Wright from Canaan, Conn., “who 
brought with him not only a large family but more capital and 
more wealth of culture than any who had come before him.” 
_ Many others deserve mention for their prominence and subse- 
quent efficiency in the development of the community but space 
does not permit us to specify. Thus originated the Tallmadge 
Colony. In the fall of 1810 Mr. Bacon wrote a New England 
friend: “There are now in the Township about thirty families ; 
we have twenty-five persons who are professors of religion, but 
they have not all of them joined the church as yet.” 

The community, however, was never consolidated into the 
Congregational fold. It will be recalled that Mr. Bacon had not 
purchased or contracted for all the land of the Township. Sec- 
tions uncontrolled by him were sold by the Brace Company to some 
settlers not of Bacon’s faith, and those took title free from the 
incumbrance as to religious belief or church tax imposed by Mr. 


Bacon. Some holders of this “unrestricted” property espoused “lib- | 


eral sentiments which contrasted favorably with those of Bacon 
which have strong marks of a state religion, as was at that time es- 
tablished in Connecticut ; those who were willing to aid voluntarily 
in the support of the Gospel, protested against a tax or involun- 
tary and compulsory payment for that purpose.” This non- 
conformity on the outside was augmented by dissension within. 
The Napoleonic Wars in Europe and Jefferson’s political poli- 
cies in the United States created a. wave of “hard times” in New 
England. The tide of emigration to the west was arrested. 
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“Men in Connecticut who might have emigrated could not sell 
their farms and were compelled to wait for better times. What 
money came into the Western Reserve in those days was brought 
on the current of emigration and the little that came was con- 
tinually returning in payment for lands as well as for necessi- 
ties which the wilderness could not yield.” There was little buy- 
ing and selling except by barter. Inevitably under the pressure 
of such times, the founder of Tallmadge became embarrassed 
in his business relations to the proprietors in Connecticut. The 
fulfillment of his contract with his creditors became impossible 
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because the land he had agreed to buy could not be sold and he 
could get no money for the little he had sold. The titles he had 
conferred upon his settlers were invalidated by his failure to 
meet his obligations with his Connecticut grantors. Some of his 
new church members were in danger of losing both their land 
and whatever partial payments they had made to him. Such 
an outcome brought strained relations between the good people 
and the unfortunate but blameless pastor. In the Spring of 1811, 
Bacon leaving his family in the midst of his discomfiture, set 
out on horse back for New England. It is a sad scene this last 
act in the tragic drama of Bacon’s plans. Nearly a year he re- 
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mained in Old Connecticut, courageously and manfully struggling 
to save his colony, his credit and the furtherance of his religious 
plans. But the worldly elements were against him. He could 
“not stem the tide. The times were out of joint. “So far as the 
proprietor’s interests were concerned, the undertaking of his life 
was a failure. Instead of a homestead with comforts for his de- 
clining years, instead of shelter and support for his wife and 
helpless children, nothing remained to him but the burden of 
debts which he had contracted in good faith and without reason- 
able hope of ability to discharge them.” With difficulty he ob- 
tained merely means for returning to his family and of removing 
them from the scene of so bitter a struggle and so great a dis- 
appointment. “Broken in health, broken in heart, yet sustained 
by an immovable confidence in God and by faith that reaches 
into eternity, he turned from the field of hopes that had so 
sadly perished and bade his last farewell to Tallmadge and the 
Western Reserve.” This was in May, 1812. In Litchfield, 
Conn., he taught school to sustain his family ; he preached in var- 
ious places; took part in two publishing enterprises, striving the 
while to obtain justice for his creditors. On August 29, 1817, 
in Hartford, Conn., he bade farewell to earthly strife and passed 
to his reward. “His disease,” writes his devoted son, and faithful 
biographer, “was that to which physicians have given the ex- 
pressive name Marasmus, from the Greek word which signifies to 
wither.” 

We have written the story, unique and inspiring of 
the career of David Bacon. The dreams of his religious and 
philanthropic soul were not to be realized. But his work was not 
in vain. The little village of Tallmadge lived on and thrived 
and became a center of religion, education and sturdy Chris- 
tian manhood, for which it has ever since been characterized. 

The ideas of Bacon were not to meet their full fruition but 
they were not without fruit. His spirit like the imperishable rock 
that marks the place of his first cabin and church, still abides in 
the quiet little town of Tallmadge. 

The continuation of the history of Tallmadge after the de- 
parture of its founder is almost as interesting as its origin, but we 
cannot follow this— our task is practically accomplished when 
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we have described the beginning. In its subsequent career were 
many curious and amusing incidents illustrative of the customs 
of those pioneer days, one we record as deserving preservation. 
We repeat it from the rare little history of Summit county by 
Gen. L. V. Bierce, published in 1857. He is describing the 
erection of the original Congregational church edifice: 


The present elegant, and spacious house was commenced in 1822. 
Reuben Beach, long’a prominent, and worthy citizen, as well as exem- 
plary member of the church, was chosen superintendent of the building. 
A day was appointed in which the timber for the house was to be drawn 
on to the ground, and to insure promptness, Mr. Beach offered a gallon 
of whiskey to the man that would get the first stick on the spot. This 
stimulated them to action, and each was anxious to win the prize. Great 
preparations were made the night before — oxen kept yoked up all night 
— timber hauled into the road—and everything ready for an early start 
and fair race in the morning. One man only appeared indifferent — 
that was Daniel Beach, now of Ruggles. He kept his oxen yoked up, but 
had prepared no timber. As soon as daylight appeared he hitched on 
to a fine stick, that Justus Barns had prepared and drawn into the road, 
and before Barns was fairly awake, had his stick of timber upon the 
ground, and got the whiskey. So expeditious was he that he had been 
sitting on his log some time before Mr. Beach arrived with the prize. 
By the time it was fairly daylight the neighbors had mostly arrived, and 
the timber for the whole house was on the ground. The prize was more 
fairly distributed than won, and as the superintendent was the last 
man on the ground it was resolved that he: should be punished by an 
exhibition of him, and a proclamation of the fact, round the Town. He 
was accordingly chained on to a sled, and all the oxen attached to it, 
and the balance of the day devoted to exhibiting him, round town in that 
situation. 

THE SEMI-CENTENNIAL. 


On June 24, 1857, Tallmadge celebrated its Semi-Centennial, 
the fiftieth anniversary of its settlement.. Large numbers of its 
early inhabitants, for many were then still living, gathered to par-. 
ticipate in the interesting program of the occasion. The Rev. Car- 
los Smith of Tallmadge, called the assembly to order, the Scrip- 
tures were read by Rev. William Monks of Tallmadge; prayer was 
offered by Rev. William Hanford, one of the oldest clergymen 
of the Western Reserve. The historical address was delivered 
by Hon. Elisha N. Sill of Tallmadge. It was an interesting 
account of the origin and rise of the town, with elaborate detail 
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concerning the citizens who had taken conspicuous part in its 
history. Two daughters of David Bacon were present; Mrs. 
Julia Bacon Woodruff, then of Cuba, N. Y., who was six months 
of age when her father settled in Tallmadge and Mrs. Alice 
Bacon Peck, then of Rochester, N. Y., who was born in Tall- 
madge. Another daughter, who does not seem to have been 
present, but was then living, was Miss Delia Salter Bacon, born 
in Tallmadge the last year of the family’s sojourn. She was an 
authoress of note and won great fame as the advocate and first 


one to give publicity to the theory that Francis Bacon wrote’ 
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Shakespeare. The honored orator of the day was the Rev. 
Leonard Bacon, born during the Mackinac mission of his father. 
He became one of the most distinguished divines of the Con- 
gregational church, wrote many books and was a preacher of 
great polish and power. The oration was a most scholarly one; 
naturally in deep sympathy with the occasion, a touching and 
masterful tribute to the life of a father, the founder of the Chris- 
tian community, whose survivors and descendants gathered to 
revive the memories of the early days. The value of and in- 
terest in the address of Leonard Bacon was greatly enhanced by 
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the fact that his memory reverted back to the little log cabin, 
the temple of the Lord, set up in the wilderness of the Portage 
Trail. 


THE CENTENNIAL CELEBRATION, 


On June 27, 1907, the modern little town of Tallmadge 
fittingly celebrated the one hundredth anniversary of its birth. 
An assemblage of several hundred, comprising the citizens of 
the happy town, nearby neighbors and those from distant homes, 
gathered to participate in the proceedings. The following pro- 
gram, previously arranged by the centennial committee, was suc- 
cessfully carried out: Call to order at 9 A. M., by the Rev. P. 
D. Dodge, President of the Day: 


Reading of Scripture and Prayer...................--.Rev. E. J. Smith 
WD We I po hrput wind adc tccanctcesocesnes Rev. Wm. B. Marsh 
Settlement of Tallmadge and Early Days.............. Lucius V. Bierce 
FE GEE IN so bcbde so dxde be evesecnvinebectes Miss Lottie Clark 
History of the Congregational Church.................66- Rev. S. Upton 
oe ge ee ee re ere rrr or Raymond Barnes 
History of the Welsh Congregational Church... ..... Mrs. A. C. Jones 


At 12 o’clock there was an intermission of two hours for a 
basket picnic dinner and examination of relics, of which there 
was a large and most interesting collection. The program re- 
sumed at 2 P. M., was as follows: 


Military History of Tallmadge.................... Col. Geo. M. Wright 
DE ee Sidney C. Barnes 
Music and Musical Organizations................+005 Miss Mary Carter 
DOSED aa so vis ov cnssbasceseivtleioessdeeneuen Rev. Chas. Cutler 


The exercises were interspersed both in the forenoon and 
afternoon with music by the Eighth Regiment Band of Akron. 
Additional music was furnished by a chorus and orchestra of 
local talent, attired in old-time costumes and making a handsome 
as well as amusing appearance. 

In the evening there were brief addresses by J. W. Walton 
and Sereno Fenn of Cleveland, Mrs. Isabelle Berry of Akron, 
Rey. Homer W. Carter of Beloit, Wis., and Rev. J. C. Treat 
of Burton, Ohio, all former residents of Tallmadge. 

We regret that space does not permit our incorporating in 
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full in this article the addresses of the speakers on this interesting 
occasion. We can only allude briefly to one or two of the speak- 
ers. As we learned from the Rev. P. D. Dodge, few townships 
have so complete and accurate historical data, as that of Tall- 
madge. This is due largely to the Tallmadge Historical Society, 
organized in 1858. The men who planned this society were 
Chas. C. Bronson, Jas. O. Wolcott, Andrew Fenn, Lucius V. 
Bierce and Lucius C. Walton, who met at the home of Andrew 
Fenn, March 19, 1858, and took the preliminary steps that led 
to a complete organization the 24th of the same month. One of 
the founders, Chas. C. Bronson, was historian of the society for 
many years and the results of his untiring researches are em- 


bodied in several closely written volumes that are of great his- 


torical value and are carefully preserved. Mr. Bronson was for 
many years one of the striking characters of the community. He 
was born in Middlebury, Conn., July 5, 1804, and came with his 
parents to Tallmadge in 1819. All their household goods were 
lost on the journey. In the struggle that followed to carve a 
farm out of the forest, to build a home and gain a sustenance, 
Charles Bronson developed that sturdy character for which so 
many men and women of those earlier days were noted. He 
died April 11, 1886. 

Of the five men who were responsible for the inception of 
the historical society, Mr. Lucius V. Bierce is the only one now 
living. For many years he has been the society’s efficient secre- 
tary, which office he still fills with great acceptance. Mr. Bierce 
was born in Athens county, June 2, 1827. He was left an orphan 
in early life and was obliged to shift for himself while yet quite 
young and came to Tallmadge in 1843, where he learned the 
trade of carriage trimmer. By thrift and economy he acquired a 
comfortable village home and later a nice farm of nearly one 
hundred acres close to the center of the township. Mr. Bierce 
is of noted Colonial ancestry, a man of sterling quality, intolerant 
of hypocrisy and shams; has filled many offices of trust and is 
held in the highest esteem by all people. For more than fifty 
years he has been an active member of the Congregational 
church, in whose councils his judgment is still sought and appre- 
ciated. Mr. Bierce was secretary of the committee that planned 
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and successfully carried out the program for the centennial ob- 
servance of the settlement of the township, and to him and Mr. 
Sidney C. Barnes, the chairman of the committee, much credit is 
due for the success of that occasion. — 

To Mr. L. V. Bierce, the secretary of the Tallmadge His- 
torical Society, nephew of Gen. Lucius V. Bierce, we are in- 
debted for the hospitality of a de- 
lightful July day in the precincts of 
Tallmadge Township and for an ac- 
count of the proceedings of the cen- 
tennial celebration. 

“A pretty country town, a beau- 
tiful June day, groups of happy men 
and women, interested children; that. 
was enough to make any occasion 
delightful. If there be added the 
memories and traditions of a hun- 
dred years, the renewal of early as- 
sociations and friendships, it was a 
time of tender joys and hallowed 
remembrances. Such was June 27, 
1907, for the town of Tallmadge, in Summit county; the ring- 
ing of bells and firing of anvils at sunrise to the waking people 
that the day for celebrating the centennial anniversary of the 
settlement of the township had come. Early in the day 
along the roads that lead to Talimadge there were car- 
riages, surreys and automobiles with their loads of peo- 
ple; and every train on the Erie brought hundreds more, 
until about fifteen hundred were enjoying greetings in the park 
or listening to the addresses prepared for the occasion, or view- 
ing the relics displayed in the Town Hall, of which there were 
over five hundred, a valuable collection to have been gathered 
in a single township. The centennial of Tallmadge was of 
peculiar interest because of the unique beginning of the com- 
munity, and the influence and ideals that have been kept pre- 
dominant. A community of .persons tenacious for cer- 
tain religious sentiments, and from which those, not in sym- 
pathy with their views, are excluded, is not an unfamiliar inci- 





L. V. Bierce. 
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dent in our national life. But that the people founding a new 
community should be bound together by no peculiar ideas, ex- 
cept their absolute adherence to the accepted Christian beliefs 
and practices of their day; and that they should make the per- 
petuation of their simple faith and practice secure in the be- 
ginnings and development of their community life without 
isolation from their neighbors, and with no peculiarism to up- 
hold; all this, and the studied use of methods for the accomplish- 
ment of their purpose to make the history of the enterprise 
unique. In 1807 Portage County was formed from Trumbull 
with a boundary that included what is now part of several 
counties. The principal settlements of the new county were at At- 
water, Deerfield, Hudson, Mantua, Palmyra and Ravenna. The 
‘county contained probably less than one thousand inhabitants 
at these places, and a few smaller settlements. Opportunities 
for religious worship were few in these. new communities and 
would have been almost wholly lacking in some of them but 
for the Connecticut Missionary Society, which sent missionaries 
to the western settlements. The Rev. David Bacon, one of 
these efficient missionaries, conceived the idea of obviating the 
need of missionary effort by founding a township, ‘in which 
the religious element should be incorporated in its beginning, 
and be the controlling principle of its future growth.’ The 
furtherance of his plan and his methods for carrying out the 
same have been related above. At the Semi-Centennial of the 
founding of the township a speaker said, ‘Slight as the rela- 
tion may appear to a hasty observer, the plan of the township 
has undoubtedly produced a marked, abiding, and beneficial 
effect upon the character of the inhabitants.’ After another 
fifty years the truthfulness of that statement is not denied. But 
the most potent influence upon succeeding generations that have 
grown up in this community is that of a sturdy ancestry, people 
of a rugged faith and exacting life, sifted at New England at 
a time when God had sifted New England as he had Old Eng- 
land two centuries before. Our judgment upon the habits of 
life and the exactions of the Puritan Fathers and mothers may 
be that they were harsh and forbidding, but judge them by 
their children and children’s children and their loyalty to re- 
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ligion, their exacting habits of Sunday observance, their insist- 
ance upon church attendance, and the maintenance of family 
worship have moulded their sons and daughters into strong, 
virtuous and efficient men and women.” 

The addresses at the centennial anniversary were arranged 
so as to cover the salient points of the history of the: township. 
From these we note that a school was organized as early as 
1810, and in 1813, a township library of seventy volumes of 
standard works was established. That library was maintained 
for many years and was finally merged into the present school 
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library. In 1814 they had a postoffice and a lyceum was organ- 
ized about that time, and a society of women for literary im- 
provement in 1815. Was not that the first women’s club in the , 
Western Reserve? We find no record of any bridge whist 
clubs. In July, 1812, Mr. Whittlesey in a letter says: “There 
are forty houses in this town, all log. The settlers are much 
the most respectable of any in the Reserve.” The men cut away 
the timber, and burned it, cleared the land and sowed wheat 
among the stumps, reaped the crops with a sickle, winnowed it 
by casting it up in the air, and sold it for twenty-five cents per 
bushel to buy salt at $5.00 per barrel. Life was especially hard 
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for the women of the household, the carding, the spinning, and 
weaving, and the making of garments for both sexes were their 
labors in addition to the usual duties of housekeeping. Many 
were the distinguished men which Tallmadge sent forth-to the 
useful walks of life, among them Leonard Bacon, the eminent 
divine; Julian Sturtevant, president of Illinois College, and one 
of the fathers of Congregationalism in the west; Elizur Wright, 
the most noted insurance actuary of the age; Col. Charles Whit- 
tlesey, famous as a geologist, archeologist and historian; Revs. 
Aaron Kinnie Wright, Philo Wright, Samuel Wright and many 
others equally deserving of notice. 

The pioneers of Tallmadge looked upon the subject of edu- 
cation as secondary only to their religion, and the early schools 
of Tallmadge no doubt had a good share among the influences 
which made the Reserve what it is. Mr. Bacon in his plan for 
the town, arranged for an academy and a district school at the 
center, and a district school at each six corners. In 1810 the first 
school in Tallmadge was held in a little log building with Miss 
Lucy Foster as teacher. In 1836 there were 763 scholars in 
attendance in eleven school districts; in 1842, 922 pupils. 
Those were the days when the teachers boarded around and 
received very small salaries; one of whom taught for nine 
shillings per week and upon getting her pay for sixteen weeks’ 
service, she sent the money back to Connecticut and received 
in return three tablespoons at $3.00 apiece and nine teaspoons 
at $1.00 apiece. These are all in the possession of her chil- 
dren and grand-children today. Tallmadge had the first deaf and 
dumb school in the state in 1827, an educated mute from the 
East being employed as a teacher. The third year, a state in- 
_ Stitution having been established, the twelve scholars were trans- 
ferred to Columbus. A large frame building two stories in 
height was erected at the center in 1815, money was scarce and 
every one was expected to contribute either money or labor. 
The upper room was used as an academy, and the lower for a 
common or district school. This early academy was of high 
character and was the only school in northern Ohio of a grade 
higher than the district school. In 1870 a fine school building 
was erected on the North street and though this burned in 1876 
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another soon replaced it. A high school was established in 
1878 with Miss Martha Maltby as the first principal. Twenty- 
six classes have graduated, and they number 230 members. 

The Congregational church, as already related, was organ- 
ized January 22, 1809. Rev. David Bacon gathered into his 
log cabin the few settlers every Sabbath and preached to them 
the gospel of Christ. Later, meetings were held in other houses 
or barns, then in the school houses and the academy building. 
In 1819 the pastor, Rev. M. Woodruff, preached a sermon from 
the words, “Behold now the place where we dwell is too strait 
for us.” The academy building had grown too small for the congre- 
gations, a public meeting was held and $4,600 was raised that 
year, and a building committee was appointed and architect 
and builder chosen. These latter went through the township, 
marking the best trees for material with which to build, and the 
twenty-fourth of December was set as the day for delivering 
the logs upon the ground where needed. There was much rival- 
ry as to who should be the first on the ground Monday morn- 
ing, and thus the work began with enthusiastic devotion. Earlier 
in this article we have related an incident connected with the 
etection of this building. In four years the building was com- 
pleted and on the eighth day of December, 1825, it was dedicated. 
Thus after 18 years of struggle the Congregational church moved 
into its permanent home where it has abided for more than three- 
quarters of a century. This church has had fourteen pastors who 
have served loyally and well, and has received more than thirteen 
hundred persons into membership. A Sabbath school was organ- 
ized in 1882, and continues at the present time. From the first this 
church was self-supporting and has been a liberal contributor 
of money to Christian work, and has given its thousands of dol- 
lars, its prayers, and many of its sons and daughters to the 
same grand work. About twenty-five young members have gone 
from the church into the ministry, and more than that number — 
as wives of ministers. Many have gone as teachers in the South, 
or as missionaries to foreign lands. The present pastor is the 
Rev. P. D. Dodge. 

A Methodist class was formed in 1825 with six members, 
and the church with thirty members was organized in 1832. 
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A building about fifty feet square was erected costing about 
$1,500. In 1875, the present commodious church building was 
erected, Bishop Vincent having charge of the dedicatory exer- 
cises at which subscriptions were raised sufficient to cancel all 
indebtedness. Tallmadge and Monroe Falls have formed a 
circuit since 1887. The Methodist church in Tallmadge has 
done its part towards maintaining the high ideals of the found- 
ers of the township. 

Of the military history of Tallmadge, there is much to be 
said, at least sixteen of the early settlers were veterans of the 
War of ’76 of whom we have authentic record. At the opening 
of the War of 1812, but five years after the founding of the 
town, the little settlement in Tallmadge was 
in grave and imminent peril from the Indians, 
but its people thought not of retreating east- 
ward for safety, but realized that they formed 
part of the defensive outworks of the nation. 
Of these people of Tallmadge of 1812, it has 
been recorded that “like Cromwell they trust- 
ed in God, but looked well to their powder,” 
and “were as ready to fight as to pray.” A 
rifle company from Tallmadge was mustered 

P. D. Doncr.  imto the service for six months, afterward re- 
turning home where they formed an important 

factor in the defensive strength of the frontier; the muster roll of 
this rifle company contained forty-eight names, officers and men. 
At least five residents of Tallmadge were in the general service, 
and five others who afterward came there to live. We have the 
names of 110 who served in the Civil War, and 64 from Tall- 
madge joined the National Guard Troops for 100 days. Three 
young men from Tallmadge have graduated from the United 
States Military Academy and one from the Naval Academy. 
Just a word of the faithful, efficient, and patriotic work of the 
women of Tallmadge in preparing and sending to hospitals and 
into the field quantities of needed supplies, and with great for- 
titude carrying on the work at home when many of the able- 
bodied men had gone forth in the service of their country. 
Two from Tallmadge were in the War with Spain and the 
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Philippine Insurrection. Thirty-one former soldiers now reside 
here. 
COLONEL BENJAMIN TALLMADGE. 


1754—1835. 


Colonel Benjamin Tallmadge, whose name is inseparably con- 
nected with early Ohio history, was the son of Reverend Benja- 
min Tallmadge and Susannah Smith. The Reverend Benjamin. 
was born February 25, 1754, 
at New Haven, the original: 
home of the American branch 
of the family, and graduated 
at Yale College in 1747. The 
son, the Colonel, entered Yale 
at the age of fifteen years, 
though it is said he was quali- 
fied at the age of twelve. He 
graduated with the class of 
1773, being one of the public 
speakers. We find him at 
Boston, to which place he hur- 

| ried after the battle of Bunk- 

ah 7 an AS | er Hill, his commission as 
oo | Lieutenant bearing date June 

| 2oth, 1776, and signed by 








ee ~, Governor Trumbull. He was 
Bes ESB in the battles of Long Island 
Cot. BenjJAMIN TALLMADGE. and White Plains. His Regi- 
ment was the last to leave 

Long Island and had barely reached New York in safety, when 
this daring youthful Lieutenant discovered his favorite horse had 
been left on Brooklyn Ferry. He was determined to save him, 
not however without being merrily saluted from the musketry of 
the enemy and finally by their field pieces when in mid-stream.. 
We next find him referred to as Major Tallmadge, having beer 
appointed to take the place of Major Wylls who had been taken 


prisoner by the British. The valor and the dash of this young 


officer had already presented itself favorably to General Wash- 
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ington, who appointed him, in the fall of 1776, as Commander 
of the first troop of the famous Second Regiment of Light 
Dragoons. This commission bore date of December 14th, 1776, 
and was signed by John Hancock, President. 

“My own Troop,” (he wrote at the time) “was composed 
entirely of dapple grey horses, which with black straps and with 
black bear skin holster covers look superb. I have no hesitation 
in acknowledging that I felt very proud of this command.” 

It is to be regretted that this pride was so soon cut short, 
as April 7th, 1777, he was appointed a field officer, and was en- 
gaged in every battle at this period of the war, at Short Hills 
and the Brandywine. In the battle of Germantown, at the com- 
mand of Washington, he made skillful but ineffectual attempts 
to check the retreating Americans by repeatedly throwing his 
squadron across their path. When the Army went into Winter 
quarters at Valley Forge, Tallmadge received an appointment 
to the command of an advanced corps of observation, consist- 
ing of a picked detachment of Dragoons. At the Rising Sun 
Tavern one day, in full view of the British outposts, he was in 
consultation with a country girl he had sent to Philadelphia to 
obtain information of the enemy, when he observed the enemy’s 
light horse bearing down on them at full speed. He caught the 
girl and threw her up behind him and made for his own lines 
amidst the firing of pistols, wheeling and charging throughout, 
while the girl sat immovable as a statue, the embodiment of fem- 
inine nerve. “I was delighted with this transaction,” wrote the 
Major. 

The scene of action for young Tallmadge now changes to 
the Hudson, having been placed in secret service work for Wash- 
ington, and here began a lasting friendship between himself and 
his Commander-in-Chief. Washington was never caught off his 
guard, and learned to honor and love the young dragoon, as the 
many letters from Washington to Tallmadge so fully attest. 

History records in detail the capture of the British spy, 
Andre, by Major Tallmadge, who was present at the execution. 

On the 13th of May, 1783, the Society of the Cincinnati 
was inaugurated and Major Tallmadge chosen Treasurer of the 
Connecticut branch. The Major retired from the Army with the 
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rank of Colonel and returned to his father’s home, where an ox 
was roasted in his honor. He married Mary Floyd, March 18, 
1784, daughter of General William Floyd, who signed the Dec- 
laration of Independence, for which act the British offered one 
thousand pounds for his head. Then with his young wife he 
went to Litchfield, Connecticut, having purchased a home, the 
same being still in the possession of his descendants. Here the 
Colonel entertained Washington and also Lafayette, and here 
lived fifty years. From 1800 to 1816 he represented his district 
in Congress. He became the owner of much land in the West- 
ern Reserve, and as has been fully related, had a Township in 
Summit County, Ohio, named after him. He was also a member 
of the Ohio Company, that settled Marietta, though it cannot be 
ascertained that he ever came west. 


FRANK TALLMADGE. 


Frank Tallmadge, for fifty years a resident of Columbus, 
Ohio, is the eldest in Ohio in either lineal or collateral line from 
Colonel Benjamin Tallmadge, being 
the son of Theodore Wood and Ellen 
(Brasee) Tallmadge. Attended Hop- 
kins Grammar School, New Haven, 
Connecticut, just one hundred years 
after Colonel Benjamin Tallmadge 
departed therefrom to enter Yale Col- 
lege. Also Miami University, Ox- 
ford, Ohio, from 1870 to 1872, since 
which date Mr. Tallmadge has beer 
actively engaged in business in the 
City of Columbus, of later years at- 
taining a large acquaintance as an 
Adjuster of Claims for Street and In- 
.terurban Tractions, as well as for 
many large industries in Central Ohio. Married May Hedges 
at Pittsburg. Two sons resulted from this union, the elder, 
Trafford Brasee married Ethel Thompson, of Terre Haute, In- 
diana, and they have one son, Trafford Wood. The younger 
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son, Harold Hedges, was united in marriage to Agnes Lee 
Smith in January, 1907, and died at Columbus in March, 1908, 
leaving no issue. Mr. Tallmadge has long been interested in 
local historical matters, is a life member of the Ohio His- 
torical and Archeological Society, and a ‘member of the Society 
Sons of the American Revolution. He was the only representa- 
tive of the family at the Tallmadge Centennial June, 1907. Mr. 
Tallmadge’s home in Columbus is replete with valuable family 
relics and curios, some of the rooms being appointed and fur- 
nished after the style of the early Colonial days. 


























COUNCIL ROCK. 


Cc. C. SHERWOOD. 


Council Rock is located on a farm owned by Mr. E. M. 
Sherwood, five miles south-east of McConnelsville, county seat of 
Morgan county, on the east side of the Muskingum river. The 
visible portion of the rock is twenty feet in length and ten feet 
in height. The rock itself is one of the most prominent among 
many in its immediate vicinity and from its location one obtains 
a fine view of the valley and river in the foreground. It projects 
out of the base of the hillside and the size of the entire rock can- 
not be given or even estimated because the greater part is buried 
in the hillside. The pictures are outlined grooves apparently 
made by rubbing some hard substance or instrument on the rock 
surface. The outlines are about a quarter of an inch in depth 
and retain their distinctness owing to the fact that they weather 
in the same proportion as the rock itself weathers. 

The pictures do not attract the attention of the passerby who 
is unacquainted with their existence, but upon close examination 
or observation they are clearly discernible and easily recognized. 
The noticeable position of the rock clearly indicates why it was 
the one chosen by a pre-historic people upon which to leave their 
handiwork. The rock has always been a favorite resting place 
because of the view it affords from its site.. The rock moreover 
consists of very hard and durable sandstone, thereby presenting 
an excellent surface upon which the pictures could be carved. 
These pictures were first brought to my attention about twelve 
years ago and I have refrained from making their existence 
public, in order that I might, if possible, learn something of 
their origin and purpose before they would be disturbed by those 
less interested in their history. I am quite familiar with the 
kinds of animals which these pictures represent excepting one, 
the identity of which it is difficult to determine, it may be either 
a fox or a wolf, but the fact that it has a slender tail raises the 
question of doubt in my mind as to which it may be. 
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The existence of these pictures at this point raises the pre- 
sumption that probably there was a great council meeting of 
Indians held at this place, as may be inferred from the circle in 
the center, which was a familiar symbol among the aborigines 
of a council meeting, namely a circle around a fire. 

The pictures are placed in a rude circle around this central 
ring and may have represented the different tribes included in 
the council meeting, each Indian tribe having an animal as its 











Council Rock. 


representative or totem. One curious feature is that the white 
man is represented in one of these pictures. 

It was not until lately that I decided to publish the facts 
of this discovery as I desired to wait until I had determined 
whether they were genuine Indian inscriptions. This region was 
a populous Indian country in the early days as indicated by the 
several Indian mounds and the finding of many mills or grinding 
stones in this neighborhood. 


McConnelsville, Ohio. 


























JOHN SHERMAN. 


GEORGE U. HARN, 


{Mr. Harn is a native Ohioan, having been bor at Wooster where 
he was trained in the printing and journalistic profession. When a mere 
lad he became the Columbus correspondent for the Cincinnati Times- 
Chronicle, now the Times-Star. Later he became one of the owners of 
the Mansfield Herald, with the business and editorial control of which 
he was connected for many years. Under President McKinley Mr. Harn 
was agent of the United States Internal Revenue Commission in Ohio 
and several southern states. Early in life Mr. Harn became acquainted 
with John Sherman, this acquaintance grew into an intimate friendship 
that lasted till the death of the Senator. Mr. Harn’s article is unique 
in manner and gives some interesting side-lights upon the character of 
the great statesman and financier.—Ebrror. ] 


John Sherman was a Senator in Congress a longer time than 
any other person. He was elected to the Senate a greater num- 
ber of times than any other 
person. Without excepting 
Thomas Hart Benton, he was 
a member of the senate 
longer than any other person. 
Benton was elected five con- 
secutive times, but served a 
few days less than thirty 
vears. Sherman was in at- 
tendance at the sessions of 
the Senate a greater number 
of days than any other per- 
son. He voted on a larger 
number of proposed federal 
laws than any other person. 
He attended the daily ses- 
sions of the upper chamber 
as dutifully as the ambitious 
school boy attended school; his absence excited query and com- 
ment. 








ToHN SHERMAN, 
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He was a representative in Congress under the administra- 
tion of two presidents, Mr. Pierce and Mr. Buchanan; a Senator 
under seven, Lincoln, Johnson, Grant, Garfield, Arthur, Cleve- 
land and Harrison. 

He was a candidate for public trust before the people four 
times, always successful; before the General Assembly of his 
native State six times, ever victorious. His long, eventful, useful 
and distinguished career would have been endorsed by the 
Legislature of Ohio by his election in 1898 to the Senate for the 
seventh time. 

As the nominee of his party he was never defeated. 

* * * * 


John Sherman’s paternal ancestors were public men, leaders 
of the people, statesmen, jurists. 

They came from England, from Essex, to Connecticut and 
Massachusetts, long before liberty bell proclaimed the birth of 
another nation. Taylor Sherman, his grandfather, was a lawyer 
and a judge. Charles Robert Sherman, his father, followed in 
his footsteps. And John, the brother of the great General, was a 
common pleas judge, pro tempore, in northern Ohio, before he 
had attained his twenty-eighth year of age. 

Taylor Sherman was a native of Norwalk, Connecticut. His 
wife, Elizabeth Stoddard, was a descendant of Anthony Stoddard, 
who emigrated from England to Boston in 1639. She died in 
Ohio in 1848. 

Charles Robert Sherman, the father of John Sherman, was 
born at Norwalk, Conn., studied law with his father, was ad- 
mitted to the bar in 1810, and the same year married Mary. Hoyt, 
also of Norwalk, and a few months thereafter came to Ohio and 
located at Lancaster, where John Sherman and all his brothers 
and sisters, except the eldest, Charles T. Sherman, were born. He 
was elected a Supreme Judge of the State of Ohio in January, 
1823, when but thirty-five years old. He died suddenly at Le- 
banon on the 24th of June, 1829, while holding a term of court, 
aged forty-one years. He left a family of eleven children, the 
youngest an infant a month old, the oldest, Charles T., aged 
eighteen. Judge Sherman’s household was in decidedly strait- 
ened circumstances. 
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Thomas Ewing, who lived at Lancaster, a distinguished 
citizen of the state, but not until two years later a member of the 
Senate, luckily, was a friend of the Shermans. He adopted the 
third son, William Tecumseh, and procured his appointment as 
a cadet at West Point. 

The eighth child, John, was six years old. A cousin of his 
father, named John Sherman, then recently married, a merchant 
at Mt. Vernon, took the fatherless boy home with him in 1831, 
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Mansfield Residence of John Sherman. Now Demolished. 


where he remained four years at school. At the age of twelve he 
returned to Lancaster and became a pupil for two years at Howe’s 
academy, at the end of which time he was prepared to enter the 
sophomore class at college. But his mother was unable to gratify 
his ambition to acquire a thorough and systematic education, and 
in 1837 he was compelled to accept the position, tendered him, 
through the efforts of his brother Charles, by Colonel Curtis, of 
junior rodman on the Muskingum Canal improvement. In the 
following spring the officer in charge of the work at the station 
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where the young man was employed resigned, and he was tem- 
porarily placed in charge, assuming a grave responsibility grow- 
ing out of the construction of a work which was to cost $300,000. 


In the autumn of 1838 the Whig party was thrown out of 
power. A new Board of Public Works took charge of the im- 
provement. Young Sherman was 16 years old. He was a Whig. 
His services were dispensed with. Andrew Jackson had given 
way to Martin Van Buren the year before. The American doc- 
trine that to the victors belong the spoils was enforced. 


John Sherman began the study of law in the office of his 
brother Charles T., at Mansfield, Ohio, when he was exactly 19 
years old. He was admitted to practice May 11th, 1844, just 
after attaining his majority. 

_ Mansfield was a village of about 1,100 inhabitants, the seat 

of Richland County, always reliably Democratic. The bar was 
able and distinguished. Among its members were Thomas W. 
Bartley, at that time Governor of Ohio, later a Judge of the 
Supreme Court, who was succeeded in the gubernatorial chair by 
his father, Mordecai Bartley; Jacob Brinkerhoff, a Judge of the 
Supreme Court, and eminent as a member of Congress; and 
others almost as well known. 

On the list of law students were the names of William B. 
Allison, the Senator from Iowa, and the late Samuel J. Kirk- 
wood, a federal cabinet officer and Governor of the State of 
Iowa. 

During the ten years following young Sherman’s admis- 
sion to the bar he was active in the general practice as partner 
of his brother Charles, and at the same time took a deep interest 
in the political issues of the day. He found leisure, also, to en- 
gage in several financial ventures not connected with the law. 
One of them was the making and publication of a map of what 
was then Richland County. This he compiled from observations, 
his own surveys and search of the records. Many of the details, 
such as the source and course of the streams, he personally veri- 
fied. He took the drawing to Pittsburg and had it lithographed. 
He expected great returns from its sales, as a well known de- 
ceased railroad operator did from the sales of a rat-trap. The 
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results were similar. That map is one of the rare relics of the 
present day. 

In 1848 he attended the Philadelphia convention as a dele- 
gate from his Congressional District. When the convention was 
being organized a member arose and said that there was a young 
man present from a district so strongly Democratic that he could 
never hope to get office unless the convention gave him one, and, 

“T, therefore, move,” he said, “that John Sherman, from ‘the 
Berks County District of Ohio, be made secretary of this con- 
vention.” , 

_A delegate from farther West immediately jumped to his feet 
and said that there was a young man present from the State of 
Indiana in precisely the same situation, and, 

“T move to amend so that Schuyler Colfax be made assistant 
secretary of this convention.” 

Together, Sherman and Colfax walked up to the stand. 

Mr. Sherman was elected a member of the House of Repre- 
sentatives in October, 1854, when he was 31 years old. The 
Thirteenth District was composed of the Counties of Erie, Huron, 
Morrow and Richland. It had previously been represented by a 
Democrat, Gen. William D. Lindsley, of Erie. At the election 
of 1852 three tickets had been voted for. The convention which 
nominated Sherman was known as the Anti-Nebraska conven- 
tion. It was composed of members of the Democratic, the 
Whig and the Free Soil parties. It was held at Wilson’s hall, at 
the village of Shelby. There were three leading candidates, Hon. 
Joseph M. Root, of Erie, who had already served three terms in 
the House, and subsequently served in the Ohio House of Repre- 
sentatives ; Gov. Tom Ford, and John Sherman, both of Richland. 
A number of gentlemen, who subsequently became nationally 
known, were delegates to the convention. Gen. John W. Sprague, 
some years afterwards a potent factor in the politics of Washing- 
ton territory, was a member. Great difficulty was experienced 
in harmonizing the several elements, but the result finally was 
the withdrawal of Ford, which cleared the atmosphere, and 
brought about the nomination of Sherman. 

At the election he received 8,617 votes, whereas Lindsley 
got 5,974. It is noticeable that Erie, Huron and Morrow there- 
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after remained in the Republican columns, while Richland then, 
as now, was one of the strongholds of Democracy. 

On July 13th, 1855, at Columbus, the first Ohio Republican 
convention was held. It nominated Salmon P. Chase for Gov- 
ernor. That was, substantially, the beginning of the Republican 
party of the nation. 

On May 28th, 1895, at Zanesville, another Republican con- 
vention was held. It endorsed William McKinley for President. 
John Sherman was president of the first, and president of the last. 








Library In Mansfield Residence of John Sherman. 


Mr. Sherman took his seat in the House December 3rd, 1855. 
He forthwith became a leader in that body, and it was greatly 
through his influence that Gen. Banks was made Speaker of the 
Thirty-fourth Congress. Unexpectedly, in March of the year fol- 
lowing, he was appointed a member of the Kansas investigating 
committee. When he received the telegram advising him of his ap- 
pointment he was en route from Mansfield to Washington. With- 
out completing his journey he returned to his home, and a few 
hours afterward was on his way to Kansas. The committee heard 
testimony at Lawrence, Leavenworth, Lecompton and Topeka. 
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Circumstances caused the writing of the report to devolve upon 
Mr. Sherman, and the report, when made public, intensified the 
antagonism in Congress, and was the basis of the Presidential 
campaign of 1856. His experiences and observations in Kansas 
fortified him in the position he had assumed on the paramount 
questions of the day. 

Mr. Sherman was nominated, without opposition, and elected 
to Congress from the same district in 1856, 1858 and 1860. At 
the close of his second term in a body then having 237 members, 
a large majority of them being representative men, in all senses. 
of the word, he was recognized as the foremost man in the House. 

The Thirty-sixth Congress began its first session amid the ex- 
citement caused by the bold act of John Brown at Harper’s Ferry. 
Mr. Sherman was a candidate for speaker. After eight weeks’ 
struggle, when within three votes of election, he gave way and 
Mr. Pennington, of New Jersey, was chosen. Helper’s Impend- 
ing Crisis was the cause of his defeat. He then became chair- 
man of the Committee on Ways and Means. 

In the autumn of 1860 Mr. Sherman had been elected to 
Congress the fourth time, his fourth term extending from March, 
1861, to March, 1863. William Dennison had been elected Gov- 
ernor of Ohio to succeed Salmon P. Chase, and assumed the office 
on January 9th, 1860. In the same month, Mr. Chase, who had 
been a Senator from Ohio from 1849 to 1855, had again been 
elected to the Senate as the colleague of Benjamin F. Wade, to 
succeed George E. Pugh, from the fourth of March, 1861. On 
his inauguration President Lincoln appointed Chase his Secretary 
of the Treasury. On.the 12th of March, Governor Dennison 
notified the Ohio General Assembly, still in session, of the resig- 
nation of Chase as Senator, whereupon the Legislature pro- 
ceeded to elect his successor. 

Sherman remained at Washington. On the first day’s bal- 
loting it was found that he had a majority over Governor Den- 
nison, Gen. Robert C. Schenck and John A. Bingham. The 
caucus, however, was feverish. Without authority Sherman’s 
name was suddenly withdrawn, but almost immediately again 
presented. He was finally chosen as the choice of the Republi- 
cans. On the joint vote of the Assembly the vote stood: Sher- 
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man, 76; William Kennon, Jr., 53 votes. Kennon had been a 
member of Congress in 1847-9 from the Belmont County Dis- 
trict. 

Mr. Sherman took his seat in the Senate for the first time 
on March 23rd, 1861. Thus he was in the same hour a member 
of the House and a member of the Senate. 

Subsequently Gen. Garfield became a Senator while a mem- 
ber of the House, and President while a Senator. 

On January 18th, 1866, Mr. Sherman was elected for six 
years from March 4th, 1867. Sherman had 91, and Allen G. 
Thurman 41 votes. 

In January, 1872, he was elected for six years from March 
4th, 1873. Sherman had 73 votes, Gen. Geo. W. Morgan 59, 
Gen. J. D. Cox 6, A. F. Perry 1, Gen. R. C. Schenck 1. 

Mr. Sherman resigned the Senatorship March 5th, 1877, and 
became Secretary of the Treasury in President Hayes’ cabinet. 
Hon. Stanley Mathews, Republican, was selected his successor 
for the unexpired portion of the term. 

Sherman was re-elected to the Senate for six years from the 
4th of March, 1881; re-elected for six years from March 4th, 
1887; and re-elected for six years from March 4th, 1893. His 
last term would have expired March 4th, 1899, and there has 
been no good reason to believe he would not have been elected for 
the seventh time, had the course of events been other than as they 
occurred in 1897. 

He, therefore, was elected to the House for eight years and 
served about six; was a member of the cabinet four years; and 
was elected to the Senate for 36 years and served 31 years, II 
months and 12 days. Counting the period he acted as Secretary 
of State in President McKinley’s cabinet, he was in public life in 
four different offices almost 43 years. 


Our hostile friends have repeatedly pointed out the undis- 
puted fact that during a period of thirty years of: stewardship in 
the most dignified legislative body, his colleague, for more than 
three-fourths of that time, had been a Democrat. When we 
consider that the State of Ohio ten times in succession has cast, 
except in 1892, when one of the 21 electors, James P. Seward, 
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of Richland County, voted for Grover Cleveland, a solid Re- 
publican electoral vote, this fact is the more singular. 

When Mr. Sherman went to Washington as a Senator his 
colleague was that other great man, Benjamin F. Wade, who was. 
thrice honored. In 1868 the Ohio Legislature was Democratic. 
It elected Allen G. Thurman as Mr. Wade’s successor. Six years. 
later, Mr. Thurman was re-elected. Then Hon. George H. Pen- 
dleton, of Cincinnati; Hon. Henry B. Payne, of Cleveland, and 
the Hon. Calvin S. Brice, of Lima, each serving a single term, 
became the great financier’s colleagues. And it was in the even- 
ing of his life that for the first time, except in the case of Wade, 
that his colleague was of the same political faith, namely, Joseph 
Benson Foraker. 

Looking backward, to the dawn of the century — what a 
noble list of stalwart statesmen has the Heart of the Nation given 
to the Senate. 

With the exception of Judge Stanley Mathews, who 
served out Mr. Sherman’s term, while he was Secretary of the 
Treasury, no other Republican, except Foraker, Hanna and 
Dick, has represented Ohio in the Senate since Wade retired. 

Senator Sherman enjoyed the most distinguished honors that 
the House could confer, except that of Speaker; he had been 
chairman of the most important committees in the Senate, as well 
as President: pro tempore; he was then at the head of the greatest 
department of the government, as Secretary of the Treasury, a 
post of more vital import to the whole people at that time thar 
that of premier. Therefore his ambition to end a long public 
life as the chief magistrate of the nation was certainly not repre- 
hensible. We are familiar with the result of that contest; with 
the dramatic nomination, the election, and the untimely taking 
off of the lamented Garfield. 

His friends made a second effort in his behalf and failed. 
From that day he put wholly out of his mind all Presidential 
aspirations, yet there are not a few who will ever regret that he 
was unsuccessful. 

What might have been the course of events had he beer 
nominated in 1888? 

In the light of events, it was clearly the mistake of Sher- 
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man’s life for him to accept a place in McKinley’s cabinet. He 
should have served out his term in the Senate and then retired. 
I personally know that at least one close friend advised him to 
that effect. From the moment he entered the cabinet his ir- 
ritability was remarked by his life-long friends — by those who 
had no favors to ask and by those who had. The position of chief 
clerk to an aggressive executive could not be other than, to say 
the least, irksome; in this case the more so because of the fact 
that the latter had been inspired by the former, and, in a manner, 
had fallen heir to his mantle. Sherman had always held that the 
function of members of the cabinet was more than that of 
supervising clerks, and his theory was illustrated when he served 
as Secretary of the Treasury under President Hayes. In fact, 
when Cleveland was President, Mr. Sherman one day remarked 
to me that he would not act as a member of the cabinet under 
Cleveland because the members were “mere clerks:” 
* * * * 


Throughout his life Mr. Sherman was able to recognize 
faces, but often unable to recall names. Many who approached 
him for favors which were not his to bestow, in the last days of 
his greatness, seized upon this increasing failing and magnified it 
into something worse, until the public grew to believe that he 
was no longer the semblance of his earlier self. Up and until the 
last he made no promises, outright or by inference, that he did 
not keep. This rule now seems to be old-fashioned and out of 
date. 

Mr. Sherman’s public life was consistent and pure. Most 
public men find it necessary to modify their views as time passes. 
His vote was found on the side of what was at the time at least 
the plurality, and has since become the majority, on the great 
questions that have been settled during the last five decades in 
our country’s history. 

As far back as 1856, in a debate on the submarine telegraph, 
opposing the granting of a monopoly to the corporation, he said: 

“I can not agree that our government should be bound by 
any contract with any private incorporated company for fifty 
years.” 
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Forty years later his bill to regulate trusts voiced the same 
sentiments. 

While speaking on the tariff bill he said: 

“The addition to the free list should be of articles not pro- 
duced in this country, and whose free importation will not com- 
pete in any way with the great interests of any section of this 
country.” 

In his Zanesville speech, delivered in May, 1895, he iterated 
his views thus: 

“We prefer to tax foreign productions rather than our own. 
We believe that the policy of protection should be extended to all 
productions impartially, to labor on the farm as well as in the 
workshops. We are opposed to the policy of protecting woolen 
manufactures and admitting wool free.” 

He was always opposed to any form of internal taxation for 
government purposes, except as a war measure. The pension list 
is a legacy of war. Internal revenues should be especially de- 
voted to the payment of pensions. . 

In 1862 he favored a war tax “upon consumption and pro- 
duction rather than upon persons and property.” In 1894 he had 
not changed his mind, as is evidenced by his opposition to the 


income tax. 
* * * * 


In the spring of 1879, while Mr. Sherman was Secretary of 
the Treasury, the Democratic press of Ohio, sought to influence 
public sentiment with a view of accomplishing his nomination 
for Governor of the State. At that time it was generally under- 
stood that he was a candidate for the presidency, and the object 
of the movement was to check his growing national popularity 
by an attempt, at least, to procure his defeat at the gubernatorial 
elections. Suddenly Mr. Sherman arrived at Mansfield. He 
came alone, and unannounced. His family had departed a few 
days prior for Europe. 

His presence at his home quickly became known, and the 
leading citizens, without regard to party, decided upon a sere- © 
nade. 

About midday newspaper correspondents from nearby cities 
dropped into Mansfield, among them a plenipotentiary from a 
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leading Cincinnati journal, with whom the writer had some 
acquaintance. He wanted a verbatim report of the expected 
speech, but could not write stenography. Finally a shorthand 
writer in the person of a young man, the private secretary of a 
leading manufacturer, the late Michael D. Harter, was discovered 
and employed. 

At night-fall the band, followed and preceded, by hundreds 
of people, proceeded to Mrs Sherman’s hotel. The committee on 
arrangements had procured a store box and placed it on the ban- 
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quette at the hotel, to be used as a speaking platform. Mean- 
time the stenographer had been stationed in the hallway of the 
ladies’ entrance to the hotel, and the press congratulated itself 

that it had the affair well in hand. 


In answer to calls from the people Mr. Sherman soon ap- 
peared accompanied by a citizen, who mounted the improvised 
rostrum, and went through the formality of an introduction of 
our distinguished townsman. It was evident that the Secretary 
of the Treasury was more or less surprised, and greatly pleased, 
with the spontaneous and enthusiastic ovation. 
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He began his remarks thus: 

“My Countrymen” — 

It is noticeable in nearly all of Mr. Sherman’s speeches from 
the stump, that he used the words “my countrymen” when ad- 
dressing his hearers. And then continued: 

“T am very happy to be again in your midst, to see your 
faces, and to greet you as friends. I never felt like making an 
apology for coming before you until now. I found when I ar- 
rived in my old home the papers said I came West seeking the 
nomination for Governor. I came purely on private -business, to 
repair ruined fences, and look after impaired property,” and then 
he forthwith entered into an explanation of the financial policy 
of the administration. 

The speaking exercises having been finished, the correspond- 
ents and the stenographer rushed to the telegraph office, where the 
stenographer for an hour or more wrestled with his notes, and 
at last announced that he was unable to intelligibly translate them, 
whereupon the writer sat down, and with the help of those 
present, recorded what the speaker had said. The phrase about 
“repairing ruined fences” was pounced upon by the press of the 
country, and to the present day it turns up constantly upon every 
hand. 

Mr. Sherman then told the literal truth. Fences were being 
built on the Stewart farm, half a mile east of the town, a farm 
inherited from: her father by Mrs. Sherman, as well as on Mr. 
Sherman’s farm, now within the corporation limits, and now 
mostly laid out in residence lots. 

It may be interesting to follow the evolutions of this fence 
repairing incident. A year later, on March 31st, 1880, when Mr. 
Sherman’s chances for the Presidential nomination were thought 
to be good, on his annual return to his home, he was greeted by 
perhaps ten thousand people, hundreds of them strangers, from. 
Ohio and other states. The event was grand and one long to be 
remembered. He spoke on the same spot, and from a similarly 
improvised platform. His opening remarks were as follows: 

“Fellow Citizens and Fellow Townsmen : —I noticed in com- 
ing here that some of the papers are discussing why I came to 
Mansfield. When, a year ago, I visited you, I innocently said 

Vol. XVII— 21. 
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I came to repair my fences. That was the simple truth; but 
thanks to my very good friend here before me, Mr. Knight (his 
farmer), my fences are in very good repair.” 

And they remained in good repair. 

The writer is informed that Mr. Sherman recounts this in- 
cident in his book. He never read the book and hence is not 
posted on his version of the affair. The foregoing is a statement 
of fact, which would be verified by the late Chauncey Newton, 
were he alive. 

This “political classicism,” as Mr. Howells, of the Ashtabula 
Sentinel, calls it, has become of world-wide note, and is used al- 
most as frequently in Great Britain and elsewhere, especially 
where English is spoken, as here. 

* ae * 

One evening, years ago, | went up to the Sherman house on 
an errand. I did not expect to meet strangers there. To my 
surprise when ushered into the library I found a member of the 
President’s cabinet, a distinguished member of Congress, who 
afterwards became the Governor of a great State, and later a still 
more eminent national figure; the chairman of a State com- 
mittee, who had won two victories; and a candidate on the 
State ticket*. My impulse was to withdraw, but I was prevailed 
upon to remain. The conversation, momentarily interrupted by 
my entrance, was resumed, when I discovered the subject under 
discussion was the selection of a State Executive Committee. It 
had been customary in Ohio for years for the Republican State 
convention to designate, by Congressional Districts, the several 
members of the State Central Committee, and for the candidates 
on the State ticket to submit to this committee a list of names 
from which to select the Executive Committee. 

The member of the cabinet proposed this name and that; the 
chairman of the committee suggested this person and that person; 
the candidate for a State office thought this gentleman and that 
one especially available, and so on; and the gubernatorial aspirant 
finally wanted to know what the functions of the Executive Com- 
“mittee were, anyway, which the cabinet officer explained. The 





*Foster, McKinley, Hahn, etc. 
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merits, and the demerits, of the several gentlemen whose names 
had been proposed, their geographical location; their political 
prestige, availability, fitness, and-so-forth, were pretty generally, 
and unsparingly, and with the cheerful frankness said to be com- 
mon at sewing circles, criticised and canvassed. 

During all of this interesting four-cornered conversation the 
host spoke scarcely a word. He smoked a pretty good cigar 
and seemed to get a great deal of satisfaction out of it. They 
all smoked, and they all talked — except the host. 

Presently it seemingly suddenly dawned upon the subsequent 
Governor and President that the head of the party of the State 
had made no suggestions, whereupon he interrogatively said: 

“Senator, by the way, you have proposed no one for this 
committee. You, I presume, will be a candidate before the next 
Legislature for election to the Senate. It is right, and proper, 
that your wishes, as to the personnel of the committee, should be 
considered. Who do you want to become members of it?” 

The Senator replied : 

“Oh, never mind about me. I have made it a rule during 
my entire public career to never propose, or care, who should 
serve On committees of this character. Besides that, my idea is 
that we are about to try to elect a Legislature and a State ticket, 
and not a United States Senator. The election of a Senator will 
occur next January.” 

That was all. 

The next day the opposition press contained scare headlines, 
followed by columns of leaded type, graphically telling how John 
Sherman had again thrown his opponents, and declaring that he 
was again on top! 

* * Sal 

There seemed to exist between William Tecumseh, in the- 
family fondly called “Cump,” up to the hour of his death, and 
John, a stronger love than between the other brothers. This 
was perhaps because the lines of these two men ran more in 
similar orbits. From a very early time, from their struggling 
boyhood days, they carried on a correspondence, down to the 
death of the General, and the soldier was a guest at the home of 
the statesman often, and as frequently as the public and private- 
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demands upon his time would permit. This correspondence, 
through a period of more than a half century, has been preserved, 
arranged in proper order, bound in book form, and was kept in a 
fireproof vault at the Mansfield house, and a part of it only has 
appeared in print. 

General Sherman once said, in reply to a request to deliver 
a lecture under the patronage of a lyceum bureau, that he would 
not do so for a fee of a thousand dollars. The Senator was al- 
ways of the same mind. While he had ever been ready to speak 
for the benefit of his party, or to the veterans of the Sherman 
brigade, an organization which he was chiefly instrumental in 
raising and equipping at the breaking out of the war, and by 
which he was honored annually by being elected its presiding 
officer, the occasion cannot be called to mind on which he de- 
livered a speech for pay, at least since he ceased the practice of 
law prior to the beginning of the war. 

* * * * 


John Sherman and Miss M. S. Cecilia Stewart were married 
at Mansfield on the 31st of August, 1848. She was the only 
child of the late Judge Stewart, of Mansfield, who immigrated to 
Ohio from Pennsylvania. They never had children. They 
adopted a friendless little girl who grew to womanhood and was 
married to an estimable gentleman at the Federal Capitol some 
years since. There was seldom a day since they began house- 
keeping when the home in Ohio, or that at Washington, was not 
brightened by one or more of their numerous nephews or nieces. 
Years ago Mrs. Gen. Miles and Mrs. Senator Don. Cameron, 
daughters of Judge Charles T. Sherman, and later the General’s 
sons and daughters, or the children of Mr. Sherman’s other sisters 
and brothers, were always welcome. 

Mrs. Sherman was the ideal wife of a great man. It cannot 
be remembered that she ever interested herself to her husband’s 
detriment in affairs of State. She was a lady of rare accomplish- 
ments, fortified with perhaps the longest, and, it may be said, 
the most trying experience in public life covering the most excit- 
ing period in our country’s history. She was capable of filling 
every social position. There were few ladies in the land better 
qualified to perform the varied and manifold duties incumbent 
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upon the wife of so distinguished a statesman. Her judgment 
was always acute and accurate. Mr. and Mrs. Sherman for 
nearly half a century were the closest of friends and companions. 
She sanctioned what he approved; he was gratified with what she 
ejoyed. 

It is said that when she first went to Washington, shortly 
after her marriage, that a lady of much social experience, the 
wife of a Senator from Kentucky, solemnly warned her that if 
she was seen constantly with her husband that the gossips would 
certainly talk about her. Being young and of a retiring dis- 
position, she felt it a great hardship that she could not enjoy the 
society of her husband in public with impunity. 

Mrs. Sherman’s tastes were eminently domestic. She was a 
thorough housewife. The details of her home were always her 
personal care. Mrs. Sherman was a member of Grace Episcopal 
church at Mansfield. 

Mr. Sherman built his house at Mansfield in 1849, and re- 
modeled it about thirty years afterward. It was a plain, sub- 
stantial two-story brick edifice with a mansard roof, and hada 
wide gallery at the main entrance, and was located near the cen- 
ter of twenty-odd acres of land, surrounded by a fine forest, many 
of the trees of which, particularly the buckeyes, having been 
planted by Mr. Sherman himself. The house was built on per- 
haps the highest ground in the city, on the most desirable resi- 
dence street. 

In the rear of the house was maintained a fine garden, and 
extensive grapery and quite a large orchard. There was scarcely 
a berry, fruit or vegetable, indigenous to the latitude of Ohio, 
that was not grown on these grounds, as many of the noted men 
of the country can testify from personal experience. Both Mr. 
and Mrs. Sherman gave the garden, the vineyard and the 
orchard their careful attention. In the summer, and the autumn, 
the latter was especially busy “putting up” the harvest of the 
vineyard and the orchard, and a generous quantity found its 
way to the table of the house at Washington. 

The grounds were one of the beauty spots of this section of 
the Buckeye State. The city of Mansfield sets upon as many 
gently rising hills as the Roman capital. The country round 
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about is undulating and picturesque. When Mr. Sherman bought 
that little plat of land it was half a mile in the country. Now 
the city has grown nearly a mile beyond, to the margin of Sher- 
man-Heineman park, a fifty acre breathing place presented to 
the city of Mansfield jointly by Mr. Sherman and Mr. A. J. 
Heineman. Across Park avenue west, up and down which 
thoroughfare the electric cars now race, is the palatial home of 
the widow of another man of national fame, the late Hon. 
Michael D. Harter, once the champion of honest money in the 
House of Representatives. 


There were finer houses, more costly homes, but no nobler 
grounds than those of the Shermans. And the people were ever 
welcome to enjoy them. Each year they were the scene of fetes 
and gatherings for the benefit of the churches and the charities. 
Presidents, governors, senators, past, present and future; plain 
citizens, diplomats, editors, soldiers; politicians of high and 
low degree, some bent on good, others on evil, have sat upon 
. the broad gallery. . 

Murat Halstead was caught one day in the garden eating 
gooseberries. He explained that those berries were larger than 
any raised in Europe and not so sour. A few days afterward, 
Mr. Halstead’s newspaper, in no ambiguous words, and in Hal- 
stead’s inimitable style, thundered forth the policy of the party. 

Mansfield is certainly the highest city in the state. The 
Sherman house was perhaps the most elevated residence in the 
state. The town is located on the crest of the ridge which 
stretches from the northeast corner southwesterly through Ohio. 
Waters rising four or five miles west of the town flow into the 
sea through Lake Erie, and those rising within the corporation 
empty into the ocean by way of the Ohio and the Father of 
Waters. The Sherman house was about 1450 above the sea, 
1018 above the Ohio at Cincinnati, and 885 above. Lake Erie. 
The highest knobs in the state are in Logan county, 1540 feet 
above the ocean, 1108 above the Ohio and 975 above the Lake, 
and the next highest about six miles west of Mansfield, being 
1475, 1043 and 910 feet respectively above the sea, the river and 
the lake. , 
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The heirs of Senator Sherman in 1904 demolished the house 
and disposed of the real estate in the form of building lots. 
x * * * 


John Sherman’s stump speeches, as everybody knows, were 
didactic. They usually read better than they sounded. Often 
he did not readily bring forth the word he sought to utter. A 
stranger listening to him for the first time, not informed of his 
abilities, would imagine, at the beginning, that he was going 
to fail. No one can justly claim for him the talent of the 
forensic orator. However, as he advanced, he might become pa- 
thetic, and often really eloquent. His speaking was not a physical 
effort. His gestures were few. His vocabulary, to be under- 
stood by the most common of the powerful average people, 
does not require reference to the books. His hearers came for 
instruction, not amusement. He seldom told an anecdote. The 
attention of his audience was held solely because of the wisdom 
that dropped from his lips. He always had the loyal support 
of the middle classes, the well-to-do, the prosperous farmers, the 
brain and sinew of the commonwealth. The frugal German- 
American was ever his friend. They heard, they understood, 
they acted. 

All of his speeches were carefully prepared. They were 
dictated to a stenographer, in ample time before the date of 
delivery. I have had the pleasure of seeing a great many of 
his speeches in the stenographer’s long-hand after the author 
had revised them. It was very rarely that he altered a phrase 
or a word, either before the manuscript went to the printer or 
at the time of delivery. He spoke the same speech he had com- 
posed, almost word for word. It occurred more than once that 
newspaper men sought to prove that he didn’t say what he had 
written. With the printed speech in hand they have followed him, 
sentence by sentence, paragraph by paragraph, and were 
amazed at the accuracy of his memory. 

About twenty-five years ago, the beginning of the era of 
wonderful modern journalism, the press associations began to 
ask for advance copies of his key-notes. He then commenced 
the practice of having them put into type a few days prior to 
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their delivery. Since that this custom seems to have been gen- 
erally adopted by public men. 

After he became the most potent factor in the cabinet of 
President Hayes, and it was understood that he was a candi- 
date for nomination for the presidency, the leading and most 
successful opposition newspaper in Ohio, failing to unearth 
scandal with which to drag him down, began a crusade against 
him on the frivolous score of selfishness. He was denounced 
as an icicle, and branded as the incarnation of coldness. Every 
man who met him can refute these charges. No newspaper 
man ever approached him on a news errand and left him 
chilled, unless he merited chilling. The truth is that Mr. Sher- 
man was of easier access to the press and the people than, 
perhaps, any other distinguished man at Washington. 

Senator Sherman’s campaign speeches often sparkled with 
original axioms, simple and trenchant. Once, after he had 
made a noted effort, a gentleman compiled and brought to me 
over half a hundred sentences of that character, but a small 
per centum of which was made up of more than fifteen words. 
Some of them were used as the mottoes of the campaign. 

There are few great men who can, or do, confine them- 
selves to ‘as limited a vocabulary when addressing the public. 
This was one, doubtless, of the reasons for his popularity with 
the average common people. They heard, or read; they under- 
stood, they approved. 

When it is remembered that his education in youth was 
limited to about six years, in the schools of the frontier, and 
that his learning was acquired chiefly by observation, reading, 
and reflection, a study of this subject ought certainly to be 
interesting. 

To illustrate: His speech delivered at the Ohio Repub- 
lican State Convention at Zanesville in May, 1895, the last 
great effort meant to define the policy of the party, was brief — 
composed, eliminating the proper nouns and figures, of about 
sixteen hundred and thirty words. There were substantially 
three subjects, with which he was more familiar than with any 
other three questions, and with which no man in America was, 
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perhaps, more familiar, viz: a retrospect of his party’s achieve- 
ments; the tariff question; the money issue. 

Break this speech into its component parts. We find he used 
532 words to express the ideas evolved, employing each one 
an average of more than three times; and that a large per 
centum of the 532 words were of the same root, varied as 
verbs, adverbs or nouns. More than one thousand of the words 
spoken were monosyllables, and over 350 were dissyllables. He 
employed no word beginning with J, H or Z, while K loaned 
him but one, Q two, Y only three, and V two; thus confining 
himself, almost exclusively, to words from but 19 letters of 
the alphabet. He repeated the adjective “the” 145 times, the 
preposition “of” 109 times, the conjunction “and” 59 times, 
“in” 46 times, “is” 34 times, “a” 28, “we” 29, and so on. He 
employed 90 words twice, thirty-odd thrice, and a great many 
others oftener. On that occasion, at least, he was partial to the 
letters T and P, because he drew on the columns of the former 
for thirty to express 266 thoughts, and on the latter for 72 with 
which to voice 130. 

The ninth letter of the alphabet was uttered as a pronoun 
of the first person ten times, but not once egotistically, as the 
context clearly proves. 

It was not necessary, in order to understand Mr. Sherman’s 
meaning, to refer to a glossary, or consult an up-to-date dialect 
' lexicon. Every word of the speech can be found in the earliest 
English dictionary. 

Following is a complete alphabetical list of the words used 
in the Zanesville speech with the number of times used: 


A. 2-alone already 
60-and 2-amount always 
28-a 2-adopt among 
15-all abroad ample 
1l-as act announce 

8-are accomplished annually 
7-at after anywhere 
4—-an additional another 
4-any admitting appeal 
3-action adopted | applied 


2-also- ages articles 








2 nh ae 
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ascending 
assigned 
assurance 
available 





36 words used 173 
times. 


B. 
11-be 
9-but 
9-by 
3—-been 
3-before 
3—believe 
2-based 
2-both 
2-hi-metallic 
back 
bank 
battle 
bearer 
bearing 
belong 
beneficial 
beyond 
bands 
brothers 
bulk 
bullion 





21 words used 56 
times. 


C. 
5-country 
4~candidate 
4—coin 
{commercial 
4~convention 
3-can 
3-change 
2-coins 
2-coinage 
2-cheaper 
2-could 


2-contracted 
2-chief 
2-condition 
2-credit 
2—common 
2-currency 
called 
cannot 
capital 
carefully 
carried 
carry 
cents 
choice 
cheapening 
civil 
citizens 
coined 
coining 
concert 
confer 
conferred 
confessedly 
confess 
conditions 
congratulate 
congress 
commerce 
commission 
commodities 
composed 
cooperate 
copy 
corner 
creed 
courage 
course 
court 
current 





50 words used 80 


times. 


D. 
debts 


9 
3-do 


4—-debt 

2—duty 

2-duties 

2-did 

2-during 

2-dollar 

2-dollars 

2-declared 

2~demand 

2—-domestic 
daily 
death 
dead 
declare 
degradation 
demanded 
denomination 
denounce 
designate 
deserving 
diminished 
discharged 
discipline 
disposed 
disturbed 
developed 
diversified 
demonetization 

30 words used 
times. 


E. 
5-every 
3-each 
2-either 

3-equal 
equally 
equality 
effected 
enemies 
. entirely 
elect 


elected 
election 
especially 


Aad 
ot 











erring 
ever 
exchange 
executive 
extended 
excess 
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2-governor 
get 
generally 
gentlemen 
greatly 








20 words used 29 
times. 


F, 
18—for 
9-from 
4—favor 
2-faith 
2-farm 
2-first 
2-forever 
2_-free 
2-fail 
2-fixed 
faithfully 
fall 
false 
farms 
favors 
fate 
fifty 
firm 
flag 
follow 
forty 
fourteen 
force 
foreign 
fractional 
friends 
fundamental 


8 words used 33 
times. 


H. 
16-have 

7-has 
6-had 
4-honor 
4-hope 
3-high 
2-highest 
2-hearty 
2-honestly 

hardship 

here 

home 

hotch-potch 








27 words used 62 
times 


G. 
11-great 
&-gold 
4-good 


13 words used 51 
times. 


5. 

46-in 

34-is 

16-it 

10-I 
7-if 
7-its 
3-international 
3-industries 
2-increase 
2-indispensable 
2-important 

9 


increases 
industry 
including 
indicate 
indivisible 
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influence 
intelligence 
intelligent 
interest 
interests 
impartial 
impartially 
importance 
impress 
invited 





98 words used ‘151 


times. 
None. 
K. 
2-kind 





1 word used 2 


times. 


- 
3-labor 
3-large 
3-last 
3-low 
2-lowest 
2-let 

larger 
largely 
lay 
lead 
legal 
life 
like 
limited 
limitation 
limits 
logical 
love 





18 words used 28 
times. 
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M. 


8-money 
4—matters 
4—metals 
2—-made 
2-maintain 
3—market 
2-—me 
2—mankind 
2—measured 
3—more 
maintained 
maintaining 
make 
making 
many 
may 
men 
members 
means 
meet 
met 
metal 
measure 
mine 
minor 
most 
monometallic 


no 
nominally 





14 words used 37 
times. 


O. 


109-of 


10-only 
9-or 
8-on 
6-our 
2-own 
2-over 
2-other 
2-one 
2-one-half 
2-obligations 
2-officers 
2-old 
offers 
opinions 
opposed 
orphans 
ours 
outside 








27 words used 44 


times. 


N. 
8—-not 
5-nations 
4—now 
3—notes 
2-nation 
2-nominate 

need 
next 
nearly 
new 
necessary 


18 words used 164 
times. 


) 
13-party 
10-policy 

5-power 
4-principles 
4—productions 
3—people 
3-production 
3—price 
3-purchasing 
3—-pay 
3-payments 
3-public 
2-plenty 
2-produces 


2-perform 
2-preside 
2-president 
2-pension 
2-platform 
2—-purpose 
2-parts 
2-par 
2-present 
2-prosperity 
2-protection 
part 
partially 
passing 
peanuts 
pittance 
poverty 
prefer 
preserve 
pretense 
privileges 
principle 
parties 
paid 
patriotic 
pensioners 
planted 
powers 
precisely 
preserving 
prior 
produce 
past 
parity 
paper 
pathway 
performed 
portion 
praise 
prescribing 
preservation 
primary 
produces 
proper 
properly 








‘promise 


promised 
promote 
propose 
proposition 
protecting 
protective 
provided 
provincial 
purchased 
purposes 
purchases 





words used 1380 
times. 


Q. 


quantity 
quantities 





words used 2 
times. 


R. 


6—-ratio 

3-roll 
3_redemption 
2-repudiation - 


rather 
rational 
redeemable 
reduced 
reliance 
repealed 
rest 

result 
revenue 
right 

rights 
reform 
resumption 





17 


words used 26 
times. 
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S 


14-silver 
4-should 
4-standard 
2-stand 


2 


8 


—selecting 
sacred 
sanction 
scheme 
section 
seek 
sentiment 
shrieks 
silent 
single 
slaves 
specie 
same 
stamp 
still 
stone 
subjects 
superior 
sums 
surviving 

—state 


4—-soldiers 


4 


2 
2 


—such 

—small 

—support 
same 
say 
secure 
selection 
senator 
several 
since 
similar 
skilled 
spite 
so 
sound 
staple 
stood 
storms 


success 
supplied 
supreme 
system 
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48 words used 84 
times. 


T. 


145-the 
28-to 
14this 
11-that 
11-them 
9-their 
8-those 
6—-they 
5-than 
5-tariff 
2-there 
2-these 
2-then 
2-transaction 
tax 
taxation 
today 
together 
taken 
tender 
temptations 
therefore 
thank 
think 
through 
time 
treat 
trust 
turning 
two 





30 words used 266 
times. 
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U. 2—what Z. 
5-upon 2-who None. 
4—us 2-whole 
3-under ' 2-world Proper Nouns. 
3-Union 2-wool 

unabridged 2—workshops Atlantic 
unblemished waits 2—-American 
unskilled want Australia 
use ways Democrat 
united well 2-Democratic 
until weight Europe 
universal were 2-Grant 
utilized whether Lincoln 
unquestioned whose Mexico 
urged within 2—McKinley 
whiskey North 
14 words used 25 wish 6—Ohio 
times. wisdom Populists 
widows 12-Republican 
V. worthy 5-Republicans 
value woolen 2-Sherman 
various workingman Sheridan 
whoever South 
2 words used 7 United States 
times. 33 words used 112 Wilderness 
times. 

W. 20 words used 45 
29-we x. times. 
15-will None. 
10-war Figures. 
8—was ¥. 1855 
4-with 1l1-you 1873 
4-while your 1892 
4—would years $50,000,000 

3—wants 6 words used 6 
3—-wages 3 words used 14 times. 
3—which times. 








* Note— The figures to the left of words indicate the number of 
times they were used. The remaining words were used once only. 
* * * * 
The story has been related many times at Mansfield by 
the old citizens that in early life he made a rule to lay aside 
out of his earnings $500 a year. No matter what his income 
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might be his expenditures were regulated accordingly. Thus. 
was laid the foundation of his competency. Those who were: 
best informed know that a political life, at least in the latter 
part of it, had been a detriment to him, from a money-getting 
standpoint. Twice he reluctantly became a candidate for re- 
election to the Senate, and then only at the last hour, and be- 
cause of the earnest urging on the part of leading citizens 
throughout the land. In this day of frenzied office seeking this 
may cause some to marvel, but it is nevertheless true. 

When less than thirty years of age Mr. Sherman took a 
deep interest in the projected Ohio railways, particularly those: 
subsequently built through the northern part of the state. At 
his death he was actively interested in the Fort Wayne road. 
Later in life, and when one of his terms as Senator was about 
to expire, he was offered the presidency of one of the greatest 
railway corporations in America, the Northern Pacific, at. a 
salary many times that of a United States Senator. 

* * * * 


Mr. Sherman frequently told, with pleasure, of his first 
meeting with Mr. Lincoln. It occurred at Willard’s hotel in 
the month of February, 1861. Mr. Sherman called upon the 
president-elect immediately after his arrival. Lincoln grasped 
his hand and said: , 

“So you are John Sherman?” 

He inspected the tall Buckeye from crown to sole. 

“Well, I’m taller than you, anyway; let’s measure.” 

They got their backs together. Mr. Sherman said that 
Lincoln was considerably the taller. 

* * * * 


After a score or more of years have matured my judgment, 
I want to relate the following incident: 

It happened one morning that I was in Mr. Sherman’s K 
street library at Washington, when a gentleman came in and 
said: 

“Senator, the President has sent William Howard Taft’s 
name to the Senate.”’* 





“*The office was that of Internal Revenue Collector. 
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With the impertinence of youth, I remarked, 

“Mr. Sherman, you would not have recommended Taft 
if he had not been the son of his father.” 

Quickly, and heatedly, came the reply: 

“That is not so, Taft is a capable young man; he will make 


his mark.” 














JOHN STEWART 
PIONEER MISSIONARY OF THE METHODIST EPISCOPAL CHURCH. 


N. B. CC. LOVE, D.D. 


The Methodist Episcopal. Church from its organization in 
1773 was missionary in its spirit. It made continuous efforts 
towards the conversion of the whites and 
blacks, but the red men of the forest were 
passed by. The minutes of the annual con- 
ferences, at the beginning of the last century, 
reported in separate columns the numbers of 
whites and blacks in each society, but no fig- 
ures for the Indians. 

The Methodist Episcopal Church was ag- 
gressive in the older States and passed into 
ee ia the Northwest Territory and the greater West 
N. B.C. Love and South. In the providence of God John 

Stewart was the apostle to the heathen Wyan- 
dots, and the founder of the first Methodist Episcopal Mission 
among the heathen. 

Before the advent of Stewart the most cruel and bloody 
practices obtained among the Wyandots. In this respect they 
were not different from the other Indian tribes of the North- 
west. The burning of Col. Crawford, when a prisoner, is evi- 
dence of this. Even the women and children participated in 
torturing him. We need not repeat the story here. The Wyan- 
dots were the leaders in this savage deed. Between-the-Logs, it 
is claimed, was a participant, and such were the people to whom 
Stewart carried the gospel of love and peace. 

The Wyandots for a long period stood politically at the 
head of an Indian Federation of tribes and so were recognized. by 
the United States Government in the treaties made with the 
Indians of the old Northwest Territory. 

The names of chiefs of the Wyandot nation appear first 
prominently on the treaty made at Greenville in 1795 between. 
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the Government and the Indians, Gen. Wayne: acting for our 
Government. . rw 

While the itinerant Bishops Asbury and McKendree and 
their worthy helpers were denied the honor of inaugurating the 
great missionary movement among the heathen, they are to be 
honored for their unselfishness in giving their co-operation and 
support to John Stewart, an humble mulatto layman, who had 
been converted through their preaching, and whom they recog- 
nized as having. received the call of God. 

John Stewart’s parents were free 
people of color.who resided in Pow- 
hattan County, Vt. They were Bap- 
tists, and of good repute. John went 
to winter school while a boy at home, 
and was more favored in this than 
many negro boys. While in his early 
manhood he learned the dyer’s trade 
and earned some money, but a high- 
wayman robbed him of all. The fear 
of destitution worried him, for he 
felt that to be poor was to be in dis- 
grace, and he purposed to commit 
suicide. Hesitating in this, he drank 
intoxicants to drown his sorrow, until 
a kind Christian friend persuaded him 
to desist and reform. Although failing several times in his ef- 
forts, he at last succeeded. 

He listened to the preaching of the Gospel by the Methodists 
and was converted. Finding no Baptist Society convenient, he 
united with the Methodist Episcopal Church. Here he was at 
home. The prayer and class meeting were delightful to him, 
and all his prejudices against the Methodists gave way. He 
als6 prospered in business and saved some money. The grand- 
father of Bishop McCabe was his class leader and personal 
friend. | 

Stewart has been described to me by two pioneers who knew 
him well. He was a light mulatto, about five feet, eight inches 
high, weighing about one hundred and forty pounds ; well formed, 
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erect in carriage, easy and graceful in movement::. His features 
were more European than African. He had a tenor voice, and 
was gifted in song. 

He often went into the-fields or forests to meditate; to study 
the Bible and to pray. On Sabbath evening he was in the edge 
of the woods by the side of a rivulet that ran into the Ohio, 
when a voice fromthe sky’ seemed to-say to him in audible 
tone, “Thou shalt go to the Northwest and declare my counsel 
plainly.” As he listened and looked, a peculiar halo appeared 
to fill the Western sky. This summons was repeated. The first 
was in the voice of a man, the second that of a woman. - That 
he was honest in the thought of this calling there.need be no 
doubt. Tl 

A deep impression was made on his astonished mind. He 
had no thought of preaching; he felt he would obey: fully by 
teaching and exhorting, but when a friend told him he was called 
to preach he rebelled, feeling he was not prepared not worthy. 
He resolved to go to Tennessee, but sickness came to*him, and 
for awhile his life was despaired of, but finally #ecovgring, the 
impression that it was his duty to go to the Northwest was. in- 
tensified. | 

The Northwest; beyond a fringe of settlements,-was a vast 


illimitable wilderness, occupied by savage beasts and as savage 


men. He resolved to go, not for gain, nor for fame, nor for 
pleasure, but to save souls from the bondage of heathen darkness. 
The risks were many, but he felt.that an unseen hand was over 
him. Starting on his journey, he knew not whither he went any 
more than Abraham of old. His friends tried to persuade him 
not to go, and having started, those whom he met in the settle- 
ments also tried such persuasion, or laughed at his folly, but.to 
no purpose. The red men of the forest, neglected by the .Goy- 
ernment and. despised, feared and hated by the. frontiersmen, 
were upon his mind. He believed they were dear to the heart of 
Jesus. 

He went on, keeping towards the Northwest, wading 
streams, camping alone at night, unarmed in the primeval for- 
ests, enduring hunger and many other hardships. After.-the 
severe: toil of. days and exposure ‘of nights; he came to the vil- 
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lage’ of the Delawares—on the headwaters of the Sandusky 
River. The Indians extended to him the hospitality of their 
cabins. Here he held religious worship, singing, praying and 
telling the story of the dying love of Jesus until late at night, 
then, retiring, he fell asleep, feeling that his mission was ac- 





John Stewart Listening to the “Voice” which Called Him to Preach to 
the Wyandots. From a Painting by Rev. N. 3. C. Love, D.D. 


complished and that he would start on his homeward journey 
in a day or two. With the dawn of the morning, however, he 
awoke and heard an inward voice telling him to go farther. 
Having inquired the way, he started again on his pilgrimage. 
The first afternoon he came to the cabin of a white family 
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and was refused admittance by the wife until the return of her, 
husband.. Upon the husband's arrival, while supper was _pre- 
paring, Stewart sang some sweet songs, which charmed the 
backwoodsman and his family. He offered to hold -services at. 
night, and the boys were sent post haste by the father to the 
few residents in the vicinity. Stewart had about a dozen in his: 
congregation to whom he expounded the Gospel, and-sang Meth- 
odist hymns, to their great entertainment. The Divine Spirit 
was in the word and several were awakened and saved. Among 
the number were the daughters of the home in which he was en-: 
tertained. -He tarried for several days, holding services at night’ 
and forming a class. 

In a few days he found himself in Upper Sandusky, an en- 
tire stranger, without an introduction to any one. He called at 
the home of William Walker, sub-Indian agent, who thought him 
a fugitive from Slavery, but Stewart in a sincere, artless manner 
gave his history, including his Christian experience. Mr. Walker 
was convinced, and gave him words of encouragement, directing 
him to the cabin of Jonathan Pointer. 

Pointer was a black man who had been stolen by the Wyan- 
dots when he was a child. He could converse fluently in both 
the English and Wyandot languages. Here was a providential 
helper in opening an “effectual door” to the Divinely appointed 
missionary of the Methodist Episcopal Church. 

Pointer was not favorably impressed ‘with Stewart, and 
tried to dissuade him from his undertaking by telling him of 
the efforts of the Roman Catholic missionaries and their com- 
plete failure. He did not know that “the kingdom of heaven 
cometh not by observation.” Indeed, Jonathan Pointer was as 
mucha heathen as the Wyandots, and was at that time pre- 
paring to participate in an Indian dance and religious feast: 
Stewart wanted to accompany him, and Jonathan reluctantly con- 
sented. Stewart as a visitor sat in silence and witnessed the darice. 
When an interval of rest occurred, he asked the privilege of ad- 
dressing them on the purpose of his visit which, with their con- 
sent, he did, Jonathan interpreting and rather enjoying the no- 
toriety it gave him. 

Here was a scene worthy the brush of the artist. The first 
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Heathen’ audience of hundreds of Indian warriors in war paint 
and’ gaudy ‘costumes ‘listening to a messenger of the Methodist 
Episcopal Church; Jonathan, too, in paint and feathers, while a 
mild-mannered mulatto told them the purpose of his visit. Here 
was Christian courage equal to that of Fr. Marquette or any of 
the old Jesuit Fathers of the Roman Catholic Church. In this 
Stewart ‘evinced extraordinary courage and faith in the Heav- 
enly Father. 

At the conclusion of his address he invited all to shake 
hands with him, and’on motion of Chief. Bloody Eyes, all passed 
by in single file and did so. An appointment was made at 
Jonathan’s cabin for the next evening, and by the light of the 
cabin fire Stewart preached his first sermon. This was late in 
November, 1816. 

Stewart met the Wyandots daily, Jonathan interpreting and 
saying: “What Stewart says may be-true, he did not know, 
he only translated fairly.” Many were greatly interested and a 
few awakened: The efforts of Stewart to secure the conversion 
of his interpreter were unceasing, and his reward soon came in 
an open profession on the part of Jonathan, who became a firm, 
outspoken believer. .The soil of his jovial African heart was thin 
and did not bring forth perfect and matured fruit. He was 
naturally vain and sometimes was given to drink, but God used 
him as omé of “the foolish things of this world to confound 
the wise.” ° He was demonstratively pious in church. 

The missionary met with opposition from the whites who 
sold “fire water” to the Indians. They maligned him, persecuted 
and tried to scare him away: They said, “he was no minister, 
a fraud, a villain,’ and some of the leading chiefs became his 
enemies. Dark days had come. The muttering of a storm was 
heard, but nothing daunted, Stewart sang, prayed, and going 
from cabin to cabin found those who received him and his words 
gladly. The agent, William Walker, Jonathan and a few other 
leaders were his friends. Indians prejudiced by Catholic teach- 
ing joined the opposition. His Bible, they said, “is not the true 
Bible,” but these questions being left to Mr. Walker, the de- 
cision was favorable to John Stewart. Walker said there was 
little difference between the Catholic and Protestant Bibles, one 
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being a translation from, the Latin, the,other from. the. Greek 
and. Hebrew, and both. from the same..original documents ; and 
that-any layman called.of God. had the. divine right to preach 
and teach, Thus through this layman and. Government. officer, 
Stewart was helped in his work. , See 
The Wyandots. were superstitious, believing. in magic; 
witchcraft, religious dancing and feasting.. These ,things. Stew- 
art opposed with Scripture and reason, and gave any who desired’ 
the opportunity to defend them. . John Hicks, a chief, .under- 
took this. “These things,” he said, “are part of the religion of 





Rev. J. B. Finley Preaching to the Wyandot Indians 
at Upper Sandusky. 
The black man, Jonathan Pointer, interpreting. 


our forefathers handed down from ancient times, and the Great 
Spirit was the author of them, the same being adapted to their 
needs.” 

Mononcue, then a heathen, endorsed what Hicks said. He 
also said, “The Bible is the white man’s book and Jesus the 
white man’s teacher; they were sent’ first to white men, why 
not to the Indians?” 

Stewart said, “In the beginning Jesus commissioned his: 
disciples saying, “Go ye into all the world and preach. the Gospel 
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to every creature.’ This is as much for you as for any others; 
we bring His Gospel to you and if you receive it not you shall 
be damned. The Bible is for all. Christ died for all that-all 
might be saved.” . 

Stewart continued and Mononcue, Hicks and others were 
convicted and converted. Many others embraced the truth. 
These were among his first converts. Having never been Ro- 
man Catholics, their prejudices were easy to overcome. 

Crowds came to Stewart's meetings nightly, and the work 
of revival increased. Many of the younger converts became, 
under the leadership of Stewart, good singers. Stewart’s solo 
singing was a special attraction to the unbelievers. He always 
sang with the spirit and with the understanding also. While 
he was not demonstrative nor vociferous, he had the gift of per- 
suasion and could logically impress the truth on other minds. 
He was not a scholar, but he had a good common school educa- 
tion and upon this foundation, through his intercourse with 
books, nature and God he became an efficient workman. Sev- 
eral of his sermons found in print, although not fully reported, 
evince the fact that he had clear conceptions of theology, es- 
pecially as relates to man as a sinner, and a sinner to be saved 
by Grace. 

In February, 1817, Stewart felt that something more radi- 
cal must be done in order to bring about the conversion of those 
who were under his instruction. Their ‘convictions were more 
of the head than of the heart. He and those with him prayed 
daily for the outpouring of the Holy Spirit, and their prayer 
was granted. Revival power came upon these heathen, and 
there was deep and pungent conviction for sins and real con- 
versions. This work of grace aroused opposition. 

The heathen party arranged for a “Thanksgiving Feast 
and Dance.” It was for the whole Wyandot nation, and so 
Stewart and his followers attended: Stewart went with mis- 
givings; he simply sat and looked on. To his surprise his con- 
verts joined in the dance, Mononcue with others. Stewart had 
protested against this, and he went away discouraged, resolving 
to leave them. He announced his purpose and preached his 
farewell sermon on the next Sunday from Acts 20:30. This 
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sernion, reported and printed by William Walker, the writer 


has read. Earnestly Stewart plead with the conyerts to avoid 
heathen practices,.and warned the heathen present, kindly but 
earnestly, to flee from the wrath to come. 

He narrated his call to come to them and his labors with 
them, and told them they should see his face no more. There 
was general weeping, even the heathen joining in the lamentation. 
Stewart then addressed the. chiefs and principal men, while 
silence reigned among the large audience assembled.in the coun- 
cil house, as he bade all good bye. 

On the suggestion of Mrs. Warpole, a collection was taken 
for Stewart, amounting to ten dollars. He left and réturned to 
Marietta’ A few remained faithful. Heathenism and drunk- 
enness held full sway. Only twenty men of the Wyandot nation 
did not drink intoxicants. Although Stewart was away his 
heart was with the Indians and after only a few months, to the 
joy of the Christian Indians, he returned. During his absence 
he wrote an excellent pastoral letter to the little flock. Through- 
out, his spirit and conduct evinced the unselfishness of his mo- 
tives. 

With his return came an increase of zeal, and power and 
increased success crowned his efforts. The work enlarged. It 
was more than Stewart was able to do. A prominent Methodist 
minister of another denomination than the Episcopal Methodists, 
visited him and tried to have him change his relationship, but 
it was of no avail. He sent an account of “The Lord’s doings” 
among the Wyandots to a session of the Ohio Annual Confer- 
ence and asked for a helper who could assist him in preaching 
and administration. 

As nearly as can be ascertained, the names of the mission- 
aries and time are: John Stewart, 1816 to 1823; James Mont- 
gomery, 1819; Méses Henkle, 1820; J. B. Finley, 1821 to 1827 
—part of this time as presiding elder; Charles Elliot, 1822; 
Jacob Hooper, 1823: J. C. Brook, 1825; James Gilruth, 1826-27; 
Russell Bigelow served as junior missionary in 1827 and in 
1828 was in charge of the mission and of the district as presid- 
ing elder with Thomas Thompson, junior missionary; B. Boyd- 
son, 1830; E. C. Gavitt, 1831; Thomas Simms, 1832; S. P. 
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Shaw, 1835; S. M...Allen, 1837; Jaman Wheeler, .1839-1843,; 
Ralph. Wilcox, 1843. 

The teachers inthe mission were; Miss Harriett Stubbs, 
Miss. Margaret Hooper, Liberty: Prentis, Miss E. A, Gibbs, 
Asbury Sabin, Jane Parker, matron, ‘and: teacher of spinning, 
weaving and domestic work, Mrs. Jane Riley, L. M. Pounds 
and the: missionaries’ , wives. 

Up to this time Stewart was an exhorter, his license being 
signed by Father McCabe, grandfather of Bishop Charles :C. 
McCabe. - The licence was given while Stewart was in Marietta. 

He now ‘attended a Quarterly Meeting on Mad River Cir- 
cuit: Bishop: George Was present and presided. “After a care- 
fas: ‘examination, John Stewart was licensed as a local preacher.” 

With money raised by Bishop McKendree a tract of fifty- 
three acres of land’on the east.side of the Sandusky, near Har- 
men’s Mill, was bought for Stewart. About this time Bishop 
McKendree, in feeble health, came to the mission on horseback, 
from Lancaster, Ohio, and was accompanied by J. B. Finley and 
D. J. Soul, Jr. The Bishop was delighted to find “the Lord 
had a people among the. Wyandots.” 

The money paid for the land was collected by Bishop Mc- 
Kendree at camp meetings and conferences. . In this is not only 
an official recognition but a memorial of the large heartedness of 
this pioneer Bishop. 

About 1820 Stewart married Polly, a mulatto girl. She 
was a devout Christian, and could read and write. With her 
he lived in his own cabin home and with the help of his wife 
and friends soon had enough from the virgin soil, with some 
money assistance from the conference, to live in pioneer com- 
fort. 


Near the end of 1823, after a battle with consumption, the 
word spread among the Christians that Stewart was dying; a 
number of Christian chiefs and devout men and women were 
with him. Christmas and the New Year were at hand. Stew- 
art calmly exhorted all—told how the Lord sustained him, and 
gave his testimony to the power of Christ to save. Holding his 
wife’s hand, he said to all, “Oh, be faithful,’ and died. In an 
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humble grave on his land'he was buried, and for —— — 
thereafter no stone marked his restimg-place. 

But he was not ‘forgotten. .His grave: was: often vidited, 
andthe Indian youth were taught-to place flowers: on his’ grave 
each spring and summer:time: 

In 1834 the Rev. James “Wheeler, missionary, ant before 
the Indians left for the West, had Stewart’s remains taken up 
and reinterred at the southeast corner,of the “old -mission,”’ and 
a-free stone slab placed at his head: with.a)suitable epitaph. 

This church was-erected:in 1824, the money; $1,333.33, be- 








Wyandot Mission Church in Ruins, Upper Sandusky, Ohio, 1884. 


ing donated by the Government through Hon. J. C. Calhoun, 
Secretary of War. Rev. J. B. Finley was the instigator in 
securing this, and he was made the custodian of the money 
pending its disposition in the erection of this church. The 
building later went into decay, and the gravestones were carried 
away piece-meal by relic hunters, until in 1886 all vestige of 
them was gone. A similar condition of affairs pertained with 
reference to the wood work and the furnishings, of the Mission 
Church. ‘DI 

In 1860 and 61 when these were in a fair state of preserva- 
tion, the writer, then a young man in his first station, Upper 
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Sandusky, made a chart and diagram of the church and ceme- 
tery, the location of the buried dead, with copies of the epitaphs 
on each tombstone, which he preserved. The work of restora- 
tion was done with money—$2,ooo—donated by the Missionary 
Society of M. E. Church, by order of General Conference. The 
writer, as chairman of the restoration committee, had the honor 
of. using this money in erecting once again, out-of its ruins, the 
first. mission church of Episcopal Methodism, and the first Prot- 
estant mission church in the Northwest Territory. When 
Charles Elliott was missionary, a log building was erected in 


~ _— 








Wyandot Mission Church Restored, 1&&9. 


which Stewart, Elliott and others preached, and here Harriett 
Stubbs taught the children. It was a temporary log building 
and, so far as we know, was not used exclusively as a church, 


and was not dedicated. 

During the session of the Central Ohio Annual Conference 
in ‘September, 1889, the restored Mission Church was rededi- 
cated. There were several thousand more people ‘present than 
could get into the house, so the services were held under the 
old oak trees which had sheltered the hundreds of Wyandots 
who. had worship in the church. 

Dr. Adam C. Barnes, P. E., was chairman. Dr. P. P. 
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Pope, grandson of Russell Bigelow, led in prayer. Addresses 
were delivered by Bishop J. F. Hurst, Hon. D. D. Hare, Dr. 
L. A. Belt, Gen. W. H. Gibson, a historical address by the 
writer, and reminiscences by Dr. E. C. Gavitt, only surviving 
missionary, and a hymn in Wyandot sung by “Mother Solo- 
mon,’ a member in her childhood of the first mission school. 
Many were present whose parents or prme troass had been 
connected some way with the mission. 

The name and work of John 
Stewart is perpetuated in this re- 
stored and really monumental church, 
in the engraved marble tablet in its 
walls, the granite marking his grave, 
and in each mission church and mis- 
sion school of Episcopal Methodism 
throughout the world. 

The good work inaugurated by 
this humble but excellent Christian 
character will never be forgotten, 
but as the ages come and go, and the 
heathen world is brought to Christ, 
his name shall be more remembered 
and honored. All admit that his 

“MotHER SoLoMon.” success among the Wyandots led to 

the organization of the Missionary 
Society of the Methodist Episcopal Church in 1819. And was 
not the mission school at Upper Sandusky the genesis of the 
Woman’s Foreign Missionary work? If so, then all honor to 
Harriett Stubbs and Jane Parker and their worthy successors. 

Let the name of Stewart be placed in the list of the world’s 
benefactors. May his sublime faith, clear conviction of the Di- 
vine presence, enthusiasm, endurance, patience and _ unselfish- 
ness, awaken in the hearts of each reader of these pages the 
spirit of emulation. 
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NEW TRUSTEES OF THE SOCIETY. 


REV. WILLIAM HENRY RICE, D. D. 


Among the historic characters who played a thrilling and imperish- 
able part in the early annals of Ohio were the three Moravian mission- 
aries, Christian Frederick Post, David Zeisberger 
and John Heckewelder. From the last named in 
direct descent is the Rev. W. H. Rice, for many 
years past a life and active member of the Ohio 
State Archaeological and Historical Society and 
at the last annual meeting (February 26), elected 
a Trustee. His grandmother was Anne Salome, 
daughter of John Heckewelder, and born August 
13, 1784. She married Joseph Rice, of that fa- 
mous family of Bethleiem Moravians who were 
members of the church colony sent over from 
Europe by the Moravian church in 1742 to become 
Rev. W. H. Rice the first settlers of Bethlehem, Pennsylvania, of 

which history has preserved a full account. A 
son of this marriage was James Alexander Rice who married Josephine 
Charlotte Leibert, descendant of a Moravian family. William Henry Rice, 
the son of this union was born at Bethlehem (Pa.), September 8, 1840, 
during the Harrison campaign, whence his name, as we learn from the 
history of Tuscarawas county by Byron Williams. From tne same source 
we condense the facts concerning the lifé of Mr. Rice. - 

Mr. Rice enjoyed the home and school training of Bethlehem, that 
famous center of Moravian learning, until he was received into Yale 
College before his fifteenth birthday as a member of the Class of 1859, 
when he was graduated as one of the “scholars of the House”, standing 
number seven in a class of one hundred and ten students, although he 
was the youngest but one of the class. On graduation. he became a mem- 
ber of the Phi Beta Kappa fraternity. The next two years were spent in 
teaching in the public and select schools of New Haven, Conn., after 
which he entered Yale Theological Seminary. In his middle year he 
joined the Union Army and was elected Chaplain of the One Hundred 
and Twenty-Ninth Pennsylvania Infantry.. He took part. in the battles 
of - Fredericksburg and Chancellorsville. 
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He re-enlisted as a private in the Thirty-Fourth Pennsylvania, an 
emergency regiment that served in the Gettysburg campaign. After being 
honorably discharged he completed, his. theological course at Yale and 
was appointed to the pastoral charge ofa German Moravian Home Mis- 
sion Church in New Haven. He then served by successive appointments 
through the following forty, odd years, from 1867 to 1907 in the Moravian 
pastorates of York, Nazareth and Philadelphia, Pennsylvania; in Brook- 
lyn, New York City and on Staten Island, New York; and for the past 
ten years at Gnadenhutten, Ohio. He is the Dean of the American 
Moravian Pastors, having seen more years of service than any other 
minister on the active list. He also served as the assistant Chaplain in 
St. Luke’s Hospital in New York. In 1869 and again in 1899, he was 
sent to the General Synod of the Moravian Church which meets once 
every ten years in Hernhut, Saxony, having been elected’ both times by 
the American’ Moravian Synod. In Ohio he is the Moravian Vice Presi- 
dent of the State Christian Endeavor Union. He is a Vice President of 
the Moravian Historical. Society of Pennsylvania, and a life member in 
the Pennsylvania Historical Society. He is the author of “David Zeis- 
berger and His Brown Brethren,” a most graphic and aceurate account 
of the religious labors of Zeisberger among the Delaware Indians 
of Eastern Ohio. The historical address delivered by Mr. Rice at 
the Gnadenhutten Centennial, in 1898, was published in a_ previous 
volume of the Ohio State Archaeological and Historical: Society: annuals. 
During his Gnadenhutten pastorate he had a large part in the erection 


and dedication, free of debt, of the beautiful memorial. sanctuary, the 


John Heckewelder Memorial Moravian Church. On July 27, 1905, the 
Board of -Trustees of Scio College conferred upon him the honorary 
degree of Doctor of Divinity. On June 13, 1907, in the Encampment of 
the Grand Army of the Republic at Canton for the Department of Ohio, 
Dr. Rice was elected Chaplain for the Department. He has successively 
been a Comrade of the Grand Army of the Republic in Rankin. Post No. 
10, Brooklyn, New York; in Anna M. Ross Post, Philadelphia, and J. K. 
Taylor Post, Bethlehem, Pennsylvania; and lastly of. Alexander. Rank 
Post No. 534, Gnadenhutten, Ohio, where he is serving his fifth term as 
Post Commander, During his pastorate at York, Pennsylvania, he was 
married to Miss Mary Elizabeth Holland, eldest daughter of Rev. Francis 
R. and Augusta Wolle Holland, of Hope, Bartholomew County, Indiana. 
They have two children, Doctor James Francis Rice, of Buffalo, New 
York, and Rebekah Holland Rice, of Gnadenhutten. Mrs. Rice is a de- 
ccendant, on her mother’s side, of the Benezet family of Philadelphia, 
Huguenot exiles from France. Mr. Rice is an accomplished theological 
scholar and linguist, an earnest and eloquent speaker and unites a ripe 
maturity of experience and wisdom with the enthusiasm of vigorous 
youth. He will enter con amore into the work of the Society. of which 
he now becomes a Trustee. 
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ALBERT DOUGLAS. 


The county of Ross is one of the richest in Ohio in historic lore. 
It figured potently in the pioneer and early state annals. Chillicothe was 
the first capital of the state. There on April 25, 
1852, was born Albert Douglas, who at the last 
annual meeting of the Ohio State Archaeological 
and Historical Society, of which he has long been 
a life and interested member, was elected a Trus- 
tee. Mr. Douglas was educated in the Chillicothe 
public schools, a preparatory school and Kenyon 
College, Gambier, Ohio, graduating in the Class 
of 1872. He received his legal education at Har- 
vard Law School, Cambridge, Mass., receiving 
the degree of LL. B. in 1874. He immediately took 
up the practice of his profession and showed such 
ALBERT DouGLas. proficiency in his calling that the Republicans of 
his county nominated and elected him prosecuting 
attorney in 1876. His success was all the more marked as the county 
at that time was largely Democratic. He was re-elected in 1878. He held 
no other political office until he was placed upon the State Republican 
ticket in 1896, as one of the presidential electors-at-large. When the 
Electoral College met he was made chairman of that body. Two years 
ago (1906) he was the choice of the Republicans of ins district for repre- 
sentative in the Sixtieth Congress. He was elected by a handsome ma- 
jority. In 1905 Mr. Douglas received the honorary degree of LL. D. 
from the Ohio University and the same degree from Kenyon College in 
1906. In 1880 he married Lucia C. Taylor of Brooklyn, N. Y. Mr. 
Douglas is a man of scholarly tastes and a most polished and forceful 
speaker. His ability in this line places him in the front rank of the 
political orators of the state. He is constantly called upon to deliver 
addresses before colleges and literary societies. 
At the annual meeting of the Society, held March 22, 1907, Mr. 
Douglas delivered the address, his subject being “Arthur St. Clair.” It 
was later published in the annuals of this Quarterly. 








ETHICAL FUNCTION OF THE HISTORIAN. 


The International Congress of Historical Sciences, whose annual 
session attracted scientists from all parts of the world, was held this 
year (from August 6 to 12) in the great Philharmonic Hall at Berlin, 


Germany. 
The governing body selected Dr. David Jayne Hill, Ambassador 
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of the United States to Germany, for the distinction of delivering the 
opening address. Dr. Hill delivered his address in German and dealt 
with “The Ethical Function of the Historian.” 

Prince Frederick Leopold was present as the representative of 
Emperor William. .Dr. Bethmann-Hollweg, Minister of the Interior 
welcomed the delegates in the name of Chancellor von Buelow and 
the Empire. The Mayor of Berlin made a speech in behalf of the 
municipality, in which he said he ‘hoped the congress would be a second 
peace conference. 

Dr. Reinhold Koser was elected President of the congress. Honor- 
ary Presidents were selected from the rep- 
resentatives of each of the 12 countries 
represented. Ambassador Hill was chosen 
for America. * 

The subjects discussed during the 
‘congress comprised all periods and depart- 
ments of ancient and modern history and 
research,-and the lectures included a large 
number of prominent historians and pro- 
fessors. 

The Presidents of the Organizing 
Committee are Dr. Reinhold Koser, Gen- 
eral Director of the Prussian Royal State 
Archives; Dr. Eduard Meyer, of Berlin 
University, and Dr. Ulrich von Wilamo- 
witz-Maellendorff, of Berlin. 

Dr. Davin JAYNE Hitt. Among the speakers at the general 

: sittings were: G. Maspero, Cairo; F. 

Wilkhoff, Vienna; J. L. Heiberg, Copenhagen; Sir Frederick Pollock, 
London; F. R. Cumont, Ghent; M. Rostowzew, St. Petersburg; Prince 
of Teano, Rome; L. Pelissier, Montpelier; Sir William Ramsay, Aber- 
deen; H. Hjarne. Upsala; P. Rajna, Florence, and A. Bugge, Christiania. 

The United States was represented by Ambassador Hill; G. Reisner, 
of Cambridge; E. Capps, of Princeton; N. Haskins, of Cambridge; M. 
Jastrow, of Philadelphia; A. C. McGiffert, of New York, and Kuno 


Francke, of Cambridge. 





br. Hill’s address received closest attention throughout and was 
applauded at the close. He said: 

“The question: ‘What Is History,’ is closely connected with that 
deepest of all questions: ‘What is Human Life? For whatever in 
reality human life may be, history is the record of its development, its 
progress and its manifestations. The fundamental problem for the his- 
torian is to determine the peculiar nature of his task and he is greeted 
at the very threshold of his inquiry with the questions: What is the 
purpose for which historical science exists? What is the nature of his- 
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toric truth? How does history differ from other sciences? How does 
the historic process appear as seen from within? and what, in conse- 
quence, is the chief function of the historian? 

“There are two aspects of reality that have to be treated in quite 
different ways. It is a postulate of modern science that there exists in 
the universe a fixed amount of energy, never increased or diminished, 
and all phenomena are believed to be manifestations of this primordial 
energy. Some of these phenomena appear in an order of co-existence 
in space, others in an order of succession in time; and it is with these 
transformations in time that history has to deal. But there is another 
aspect of phenomena not less important for history than transformation 
in time. The resemblances and differences of phenomena are both quan- 
titative and qualitative. It is with the latter chiefly that history has to 
deal; for, while the quantity of co-existent energy always remains the 
same, the qualitative differences among phenomena appear to be always 
increasing in variety and complexity in the order of succession. 


EVER INCREASING VARIATION, 


“If, for illustration, we pass from physico-chemical to biological 
phenomena, and from these to psychological phenomena, in the progres- 
sive order of natural evolution, we notice that, while the quantity’ of 
energy is supposed to remain the same, there is an ever increasing varia- 
tion of qualitative differences, until in the ascending scale of organisms 
we arrive at man, who, standing at the head of the biological series, pos- 
sesses a greater diversity and complexity of qualitative distinction than 
any other being known to science. 

“As we rise in the scale of qualitative development from the chem- 
ical compound to the plant from the plant to the animal, and from the 
animal governed by instinct to man governed by reason, we find mathe- 
matics less and less sufficient as an organ of investigation. While in the 
realms of color, temperature and other secondary physical properties 
quantity may furnish a key to the explanation of quality, we find our- 
selves at last in a sphere of being where quality is the matter of supreme 
interest, and there the mathematical method ceases to apply. 

“It is precisely this new and higher sphere of human activity which 
is by common consent, par excellence the field of history. The point I 
wish here to establish is, however, the scientific necessity of qualitative 
as distinguished from quantitative measurement in estimating the phe- 
nomena of human life, which are the phenomena of human history. One 
side of human science is built up with answers to the question, ‘How 
much.’ There is another side, equally important to science in its totality, 
and far more rich in human interest, which depends upon the answers to 
the question, ‘Of what kind?’ and this is the historical, as distinguished 
from the mathematical aspect or science. 
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HISTORY ANSWERS SECOND. 


“As mathematics answers the questions of the first series, so history 
answers those of the second. It deals with transformations of a qualita- 
tive character, while mathematics deals with quantitative relations. To 
make clear this difference, let us note the contest between the mathe- 
matical and the historical methods. The former aims to discover the 
uniformities that exist in space and time; that is, to reach the largest 
attainable generalizations of the laws of invariable action. The aim of 
history is exactly the opposite. 

“Seen from within, the historic process opens new vistas to the 
historian. What is the signification of this ceaseless struggle with the 
evanescent and this endeavor to lift the contents of time to a position of 
permanent security? Does it not imply in the human agent a sense 
of continuity through which he realizes his part in the general develop- 
ment of man, and his duty as a member of the human race? It is in 
the great crises of history that its true nature is made apparent. 

“While it is undeniable that science of necessity requires measure- 
ment and comparison, it is an error to suppose that mathematical meas- 
urement and comparison are the only forms of human estimate or that 
scientific knowledge may not be based as firmly upon differences as upon 
resemblances and uniformities. While the observer of physical phe- 
nomena measures them upon a scale expressed in quantitative units, the 
observer of historical phenomena measures them upon a scale expressed 
in qualitative differences. The essential basis of science is variation of 
experience, which may be capable of expression in either of two ways; 
the mathematical, which measures it in quantitative value; or the ethical, 
which measures it in terms of qualitative value. , 


FUNCTION OF HISTORIAN. 


“If I am correct in this analysis it is no derogation of the rank 
and position of history in the hierarchy of knowledge to say that it is 
an ethical rather than a mathematical science. And, if this is so, then 
it is evident that the function of the historian in dealing with historical 
material is an ethical function; not simply because it is his duty, in com- 
mon with all other men of science, to discover and to state the truth 
with a high sense of his responsibility to mankind, but because the whole 
substance of history is of an ethical nature. It is the work of the his- 
torian to trace the upward or downward curve of man’s development as 
displayed in the various forms of human conduct, such as art, industry, 
thought, literature and politics; and, if possible, to bring to light by 
following the successive transformations that have affected that develop- 
ment the forces and conditions that have in fact produced it, and the 
effect of particular instances of conduct upon it. 

“The necessity of this ethical function on the part of the historian 
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grows directly out of the nature of the historic process. Although the 
life of mankind in its totality may be, and in some sense is, dependent 
upon the natural energies that underlie human existence, there is in every 
individual a sense of relation to the past.and to the future; that is, a 
historic consciousness that distinguishes man from his fellow creatures 
of the organic world. And this historic consciousness not only includes a 
certain sense of indebtedness for the labors and soiicitude of the past, 
but ¢here is, perhaps, no human individual, certainly no typical individual, 
who does not feel that the forces acting in and through him, whatso 
ever they are, have ends that ought to be accomplished. 


MOTIVE AND RESULT. 


“The one constant factor in the historic process is human nature, 
which is sometimes governed by reason, but generally moved by impulse. 
The business of the historian, therefore, is not to make history seem 
reasonable by placing upon it a scientific stamp foreign to its nature; but 
to display the motives that have determined the historic process as it has 
in reality been unfolded. If he is thus faithful in his exposition of 
motive and result, his work will have a far greater scientific value than 
if he imports into it principles and methods borrowed from other sciences 
dealing with materials of a different nature, or products of purely in- 
tellectual abstraction; for the effect of this importation is to impart te 
history an appearance of reasonableness that it does not in reality possess 

“Thus, from every point of view, we see that the function of the 
historian is not to deal with uniformities and universal formulas, but 
with the variations of human conduct, and to measure its success and its 
failure upon the scale of rational endeavors; for history is the record 
of man’s efforts to solve the problems with which his nature and _ his 
environments confront him. It is good for mankind to realize that, al 
though living in a universe governed by law, as a result of its freedom 
it has sometimes gone wrong; and that, without a loyal adherence to 
great principles, it may go wrong again. The best antidote to this 
eventually is a true science of the past. But whether it be for good or 
for evil, as men of science, dealing with the largest and most instructive 
aspect of human development, historians are bound by that scientific 
conscience which is the test, the badge and the glory of their profession 
to unveil reality and to give meaning to the words, ‘Die Weltgeschichte 
ist das Weltgericht.’ ” 
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